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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE 
ScHOOL AND Society, established in 1915 
Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, and since edited 
him, has achieved a distinguished posi- 


in American edueation. It is of vital 


tion 
importance that the continued publication 


of the journal be assured. For some time 
Dr. Cattell has wished to have the owner- 
ship and control of ScHooL AND SocIety 
assumed by a responsible educational or- 
canization. The Society for the Advance- 
ment of Edueation is an outgrowth of this 
desire. Through the good offices of the 
Carnegie Corporation ScHOOL AND Society 
will be turned over to the society without 
cost to the latter. 
corporated as a non-profit organization to 


The society will be in- 


publish ScHooL AND Socrety and ‘‘to foster 
other related enterprises designed to ad- 
vance the interests of education.”’ 

The following persons have been named 
as trustees of the society, and each has ac- 
cepted the responsibilities involved : 

). McKeen Carre.i, Founder of ScHoon anp 
SOCIETY. 

WituarD E. Givens, Secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association. 

FRaNK PrerREPONT Graves, President, The 
University of the State of New York. 

Henry W. Hotmes, Dean, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. 

Water A, Jessup, President, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, Chair- 
man, 

ALEXANDER J. Sropparp, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia. 


E SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION 


RayMOND WALTERS, President, The University 


of Cineinnati. 

From the outset SCHOOL AND Society has 
With in- 
creased circulation its receipts should be 


been self-supporting financially. 


substantially above its expenditures. In 
this event the credit balance will be used 
first to enhance the usefulness of the jour- 
nal by enlarging it and adding new depart- 
ments. 

The general editorial policy of ScHoon 
AND Society will be continued. 
weekly 
upon news-items of professional significance 


It will re- 


main a magazine, with emphasis 


in the broader sense; accounts of current 


educational developments both at home and 
abroad; papers and addresses of impor- 
tance; and brief reports of educational 

search. It will continue to be an unbiased, 
impersonal, for the 


dissemination of information of interest to 


disinterested medium 
workers in the field of education. 

SCHOOL AND SOocIeTy not be 
mouthpiece or organ of any individual 
vroup representing 
theories, practices or interests. 


will the 


specific educational 
There will 
the 
editor contributes articles and discussions, 


be no editorial pronouncements. — If 
they will appear under his own name as an 
individual contributor. 

As secretary of the 
of SCHOOL AND Society, the trustees have 
appointed William C. Bagley, Au- 
gust 11 retired from active service as pro- 
Teachers College, Co- 


society and editor 


who on 


fessor of education, 
lumbia University. 
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far-flung 


such a 


Higner education is 
enterprise that it is difficult to determine 
the contribution of any single agency to 
this field. We the United States 


an amazing array of more than 1,700 insti- 


have in 


tutions, differing widely in character, pur- 
pose and resources. Our universities, our 
professional schools, our liberal arts  col- 


teachers colleges, 


leges, technical colleges, 

junior colleges, are seattered widely 
throughout the entire land. In general, the 
vovernment classifies them under two 


publicly controlled and privately 
No other country has dreamed 


Eneland, 


heads: 
controlled 
of undertaking such a program. 
Scotland and Wales have fewer than 15,000 
freshmen. We had, at last report, upwards 
of one third of a million. 

college endowments. of 


University and 


any considerable size are comparatively 
recent in origin. Forty years ago, fewer 
than five hundred colleges reported to the 
Bureau of Education. Of these, more than 
one half had a hundred or fewer students, 
one third had endowments of $25,000 or 
less, and only four reported as much as 
$5.000.000 Those the 
days of small figures. <All the graduates 
of a single year, of all the colleges com- 
bined, totaled only a little more than the 
combined graduates for the current vear of 


endowment. were 


two of our modern institutions, Columbia 
and New York University. The combined 
expenditure of these two mammoth institu- 
tions practically equals the entire expendi- 
ture of all the institutions of collegiate rank 
in the country a few decades ago. 

1 Paper read before the Institute for Administra 


tive Officers of Higher Institutions, University of 


1939. 


Chicago, July 14, 
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Naturally, the early cost of higher « 
cation, in so far as institutions were 
cerned, was relatively small. Their 
vrams were very simple. They believed 
a type of education that was genera 
This was before the whol 


This was 
before the theory of the transfer of menta 


character. 
adoption of ad hoc programs. 
discipline was challenged. It was then 
lieved that the disciplinary value of a stiff 
four-year course, consisting mainly) 
mathematics, the classics and philosop! 
would carry over to any activity of 
Incidentally, we may note that St. John’s 
College at Annapolis represents a reviva 
of this tenet. The colleges were primari| 
supported by religious bodies and indiy 
ual donors. 

With expansion of 
need for permanent endowment. 


Came 


Since t] 


program 


beginning of the century colleges and w 
versities have increased their endowments 
to high figures, a total of more than a billion 
and a half dollars, almost nine tenths o! 
which belongs to the privately controll: 
Roughly, $4,000,000,000 has 


the of thes 


institutions. 
been invested in property 
institutions. 

Foundations have had no small share 
this growth of college endowment and ex 
pansion of physical plant. Hollis says that 
more than two thirds of the money given 
to the colleges by foundations since 1900 
was granted by either the Rockefeller or 
the Carnegie trusts. Much of it was given 
conditionally, and thus stimulated other 
large gifts to add to the wealth of the col- 
leges. It has been estimated that, roughly. 
one sixth of the college endowment funds 
have come from the foundations. 
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[he question naturally arises whether the 

institutional will 
While no one can predict the 


wth of endowments 
tinue. 
iture course of events, certain facts may 
noted for what they are worth. 
lt is a fact that the flow of foundation 
iev has changed. The current report of 
the General Education Board states that 
proximately $250,000,000 was appropri- 
ated during the past thirty-five vears for 
promotion of the United 
States, for medical education, higher edu- 
arts), Negro 
education. Sum- 


education in 


ation (colleges of liberal 


ducation and special 


arizing, the report states: 

In a sense, the contributions made throughout 
years to medical education and to the endow 
t of liberal arts colleges represent closed chap- 

f the activity of the General Education Board. 
money was expended, the programs completed, 
| attention directed to other phases of education. 


The grants made between 1933 and 1937 
vere made for the following purposes: gen- 
eral planning of educational reorganiza- 

on; curriculum exploration, experimenta- 


tion and evaluation; Instructional materials 

id methods; recruiting, selection and edu- 

tion of teachers; and study of youth. 
Certainly these explorations, inquiries and 

nclusions have had, and will have, very 
creat influence on higher education; but 
they point in the opposite direction from 
money contributed to specific institutions. 
So much for the program of the General 
Board. The board has 
initted itself unequivocally in directions 


Education com- 
other than helping specific institutions. 
The Rockefeller Foundation, as is well 
known, has directed its activities to research 
since 1929 under the general charter pro- 
vision “‘to promote the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world.’’ During the 
ear 1937, the Rockefeller Foundation 
appropriated a total sum in excess of 
*9,900,000. These grants went for medi- 
il sciences, publie health, social sciences, 
natural sciences, humanities and to rural 
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China. The money was expended in fifty- 
two countries. 

While some of these funds went to speci- 
fied universities for research, as in the case 
of Harvard or the National Institute of Evo- 
nomie and Social Research in London, they 
were usually earmarked, as in the cases 
cited, ‘‘for research in industrial hazards’’ 
or ‘‘for basic economic research upon cur- 
rent problems.’’ Not only has the Rocke- 
feller Foundation followed the incidence of 
disease and the inquiries of science to the 
Antipodes, but it has awarded more than six 
thousand fellowships to persons from = sev- 
In the last decade the 
Rockefeller Foundation has expended more 
than $30,000,000 in the field of social science 
Summarizing the activities of Mr. 


enty-two countries. 


alone. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Fosdick has recently re- 
ported that, counting principal, $645,000, 
000 has been expended in eighty-eight coun- 
tries in the four fields of interest established 
by Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Carnegie’s money has gone into col- 
lege endowments, libraries, pensions, art 
education, adult education, educational in- 
quiries, scientific research, technical educa- 
tion, advocacy of peace and the Hero Fund. 
While there has been no such clear indica- 
tion of a change in policy as in the case of 
the General Education Board, to the effect 
that grants to colleges were a closed book, 
the the Rockefeller 
Foundation, that money is to be expended 


nor, as in ease of 
predominantly for research, it is true that 
current Carnegie grants are being widely 
scattered and of them not more than 10 per 
cent. have gone to educational institutions. 
The breadth of Mr. Carnegie’s interest is 
revealed in the charter provisions of the 
the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge 


Carnegie Corporation: ‘‘to promote 


and understanding among the 
the United States, by 


people of 


aiding technical 


schools, institutions of higher learning, 
libraries, scientific research, hero funds, 
useful publications, and by such other 











Al be) 


agencies and means as shall from time to 


time be found appropriate therefor.’’ This 
year the corporation has listed its continu- 
ing interests under fifteen heads: Adult 


Education; Occupational Education; Gen- 
eral Education; Colleges and Universities ; 
National Organizations; Library Interests; 
Teachers College Libraries; Arts; 
Music; Mental Hygiene; Dental Research ; 
Humanities; The Negro; Miscellaneous 
Grants; Development of Programs. 
Inasmuch as these Rockefeller and Car- 
than two 


ine 


negie trusts have given more 
thirds of all the foundation money that has 
gone to swell college and university endow- 
ments in the past forty years, and since 
these trusts granted last year upwards of 
two thirds of all the money granted by 
foundations during the 
purposes, it is of the utmost importance to 
take into ae- 
count the announced policy of the Rocke- 
feller boards and the fact that the Carnegie 


Corporation has at no time in recent years 


vear for various 


colleges and universities to 


viven more than 10 per cent. of its income 
Only a few of the other 
for 


to this purpose. 
foundations are now making grants 
purposes of college endowment. 
Donors have, during their lifetime, fre- 
quently given large sums to specified insti- 
tutions. While it 
of trust, such as that of the Duke Endow- 
ment, have been so drawn as to continue 
institutional gifts, yet it is a fact that 
philanthropy that has gone through founda- 


is true that some deeds 


tions has been set up under general pro- 
visions to health, 
pensions, medical research and what not. 


support ideas—public 
These purposes are still receiving founda- 
tion money. Such are inter- 
institutional, even international in secope— 
yellow fever, diabetes, cancer-—and do not 
respect political Such pro- 
grams make their appeal on such a scale 
that few single institutions can give them 
more than a fractional, part-time study for 
The institutions that are now 


problems 


boundaries. 


solution. 
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receiving money are for the most part r 
ceiving it for the purposes of carrying out 
some project that has been selected on 
non-institutional basis. The particular in- 
stitution is selected as recipient on the basis 
of its adaptability for the larger purposes 
intended. Grants for the public adminis 
tration project at the University of Chicavo, 
the Brookings Institution at Washington 
certain activities of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the projects of the American 
Council on Education are cases in point. 

New philanthropists are always in 
making, and fortunate is the college that 
can interest a potential donor in the ear!) 
stages of his giving. Then he is quite likel, 
to be interested in the particular problem 
of the single college or university. If the 
philanthropist goes so far as to organize }iis 
giving through a trust, by the very nature 
of the case the conditions of trust inevitabl) 
lead to the fostering of general rather than 
specific projects. Mr. Carnegie gave away 
more than 2,700 libraries and more than 
8,000 organs, and aided many 
projects before he decided to centralize |iis 
giving through a trust. As some one has 
said, the charter of the Carnegie Corpora 
tion provides for the capitalization of Mr 
Carnegie’s benevolent intent. 

After a study of the grants of hundreds 
of millions of dollars and the published 
records of these foundations, it seems cer 
tain that the college that is most likely to 
receive gifts is the one that is so set up, in 
respect to staff and organization, as to 
afford a culture medium for research and 
experimentation, or as a definite service 
agency that fits into the larger conception 
of human welfare. The field of grant- 
making is highly competitive. In it every 
college must be compared not only with the 
other colleges and universities, but with 
specially created institutions such as the 
Brookings Institution, the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton and hundreds of others. Bodies such 


specific 
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as the National Research Council, the 
National Aeademy of Sciences, the Ameri- 
in Council of Learned Societies and many 
ther similar agencies have demonstrated 
their usefulness in carrying out the pur- 
noses of the donors of these large grants. 
All of which suggests the conelusion that 
college or university finds itself at a 
sadvantage in attempting to secure con- 
ributions to its general endowment fund 
from foundation sources. What is actually 
happening is that all colleges are conduct- 
» vigorous campaigns for money. They 
are searching for funds from individual 
donors, from government and from stu- 
deuts. As a matter of fact, the results of 
‘hese campaigns frequently conform to the 
scriptural pattern: ‘‘unto everyone that 
hath shall be given.’’ The public insti- 
tution is still improving its relative posi- 
with endowments and gifts. The 
United States Office of Education has 
lirected attention to the recent definite 
increase in gifts to publicly supported in- 
stitutions. The office reports in 1938: ‘‘It 
is noteworthy that in every type of insti- 
tution for both races, the percentage of 
income from this source (private philan- 
thropy) is greater among publicly con- 
trolled institutions than among those under 
private control.’’ In this connection it 
should, of course, be remembered that more 
than nine tenths of the endowment is now 
held by privately controlled institutions. 
Both Arnett and Walters report growth 
in enrolment in the public institutions at 
an accelerated rate. Recently, after a study 
of enrolment and growth in some two hun- 
dred colleges and universities, Arnett noted 
that even in the East the enrolment in state 
lniversities had inereased more rapidly 
than in private institutions, and that for 
arts, literature and science alone the per- 
centage of inerease in enrolment was more 
than four times as great in tax-supported 
institutions as in the private institutions, 
while enrolment in private institutions in 


tion 
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these departments stood still. (A few in- 
stitutions limit attendance. ) 

It should be remembered, however, that 
institutions primarily on 
This is notably the ease in 


many operate 
student fees. 
such institutions as New York University, 
which collected million 
dollars from student 1937-38. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, also 
depends largely upon student fees. In an- 
other category, Stephens College has been 
able to finance its program almost wholly 
through fees. The frequent reports of the 
increase in fees suggest that many institu- 


more than seven 


fees in 


tions are being forced to move in this 
direction. 

Foundations have contributed to the ex- 
tension of knowledge over fields ranging 
from the biological sciences, the medical 
sciences and social science to archeology 
and art. The fact that these foundations 
have, through fellowships, trained upwards 
of 10,000 staff members in higher education 
and research reveals a significant contribu- 
tion to American education. 


Higher educational institutions affect 
and are affected by their surroundings. 
They generate ideas, they extend the 


boundaries of knowledgé, and become in 
turn purveyors of information and stimu- 
lators of thought. While it is true that 
institutional self-preservation is for them 
the first law of life, they would be in a sorry 
plight if that were all they accomplished. 
The necessity for constant adaptation is 
apparent, and any institution that, even 
temporarily, finds itself unable to make 
adjustments is in a bad way. Thus an in- 
stitution is interested in the job of educa- 
tion quite apart from its own irstitutional 
aggrandizement. 

Modern society uses many devices for the 
job of higher education. Notwithstanding 
the great increase in the number of colleges, 
society needs a vast network of inter- and 
intra-institutional carry on 
higher education. 


agencies to 
Both in this country and 
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in Europe are found literally hundreds of 
social institutions—learned societies, acade- 


mies, councils and what not—whose ftince- 


tion is clearly in the direction of promoting 
higher education either by extending the 
implementing 


The 


sums of money expended by the Rockefeller 


boundaries of knowledge or 
their higher cultural interest. vast 
trust in the fields of medicine and health 
through the Rockefeller Institute; by the 
Carnegie trust in pure science through the 
Washington 


Academy of 


Carnegie Institution of and 
the National 


influenced all institutions of higher learn- 


Sciences, have 


ing. The literature of child psychology has 
the 
spent in the various child welfare stations 


been rewritten as a result of money 
and institutes by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller 


vone into the Brookings Institution. 


Memorial. Foundation money has 
It has 
not only produced a body of new literature 
in political science but has stimulated aec- 
tivities that have covered the related fields 


of economies and sociology. Material from 


the Social Science Research Couneil has 
found its way into every college course in 
the country. The contribution of Mr. 
Carnegie to the whole field of teachers re- 


The 


tion of the arts as material to be recognized 


tirement is incaleulable. reorganiza- 
in college education owes much to the Car- 
negie name. Studies of medical education, 


engineering education, teacher edueation, 
mental hygiene have had and are having 
wide influence in higher edueation. 

These are but a few of the hundreds of 
instances of foundation activity that have 
influenced higher edueation. In our inter- 
est in particular institutions, which is our 


inescapable responsibility as administrative 
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officers, we sometimes fail to realize that our 
staff members have found ways to cut across 
institutional boundaries and to join their 
efforts in furthering these interests. The 
the National 
drawn from many institutions or from none 
at all. The same is true for hundreds 

other agencies, each of tills some 
specialized field of higher education. Thus 


members of Academy are 


whieh 


our staff members, acting as members of' the 
profession as a whole, have found ways t 
tap the the 
through their interest in the larger aspects 
of the cause of higher education. 

It is altogether likely that the best chance 
a particular institution has to get founda 


resources of foundations 


tion money is through the staff member him 
self. 


similar policies of corporate philanthropy 


The results of this and of other recent 


point to the fact that philanthropic giving 
by educational and scientific endowments, 
no matter what it may have been in the life- 
time of individual founders and donors, 
tends to become a cooperative enterprise 
once it is delivered through an instrument 
of trust into the hands of a board of trus 
tees whose actions are open to review and 


And yet, 


just as the individual donor labored to hel; 


scrutiny by the public at large. 


mankind by the discriminating selection of 
good causes to serve, the corporate philan 
thropy through its board still labors to aid 
humanity by its best collective judgment 
The cardinal principle which governed Mr 
Carnegie’s personal philanthropies, ‘‘ Find 
the man,’’ is as potent a talisman to-day as 
ever it was in his lifetime and in his own 
“Find the man’ 
found the torchbearer 


’ 


eiving. and you have 


¢ 


for the welfare of 
mankind. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


By ELMER R. SMITH 


MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Tue remarkable thing about our vast body of knowledge concerning the world and the 


1 Acknowledgment for valuable suggestions should 


be made to Professor E. W. Gifford, Museum of 





Anthropology, University of California; Mr. H. 1 


Lee, University of Utah. 
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ors living on it is the fact that the 
envaging of all stories—that of man’s 
his place in nature and his various 
the last to 
curriculum. 


ions for living—has_ been 
eive attention in our school 
\t the present time too little attention is 
id to this encompassing and interesting 


most teachers and educators in 
This lack of 


ject by 
any of our school systems. 
terest on the part of the educators may 
due in part to their presumption that the 
the field 
ately enough for the purposes of our mod- 
This, I believe, 


er social sciences cover ade- 
n educational philosophy. 

. not the case as the following résumé will 
Anthropology, it is true, is a compara- 
vely young science, but its importance is 
to be minimized; hence presenting the 
ducational values of this exciting field of 
knowledge to the educators should clarify 
the relationship of the specific field of an- 


‘opology to the other fields of present-day 
educational interests. Some one may object ; 
some one may argue that the field of anthro- 
pology is well understood by teachers in our 
schools and colleges. This is far from the 
existing truth. Not so long ago the present 
writer was asked to justify the science of 

thropology as a school subject by a college 
teacher, Who asked: ‘fWhat good is anthro- 

ogy, anyhow? Why have any one know 
anything about it? 
facts, perhaps, dealing with old moth-eaten 


t} 


It is only a buneh of 
ngs The present article attempts to 
answer the questions of this teacher and 
ers who lean toward such opinions. 
Anthropology is more than a ‘‘bunch of 
iacts dealing with moth-eaten things.’’ An- 
thropology, in its largest sense, is the study 
wan and his relationships to his environ- 
uicnt, be that environment physical, racial, 
It is, in short, ‘‘the 


’ 


psychological or social. 
study of man and his works.’’ The science 


authropology has two great tasks to per- 


‘orm: the first is to place man in a correct 
7" 


vical perspective; the seeond, and by 
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far the more comprehensive task, is to estab- 
The 


yurpose of the anthropologist, therefore, 
pur} 


lish a perspective of human culture 


voes beyond merely recording the customs, 
myths, traditions, inventions and modes of 
living of peoples in general. Indeed, such 
recordings are only a beginning; from this 
the 
the 
complex of culture as a single, integrated 
Dr. Ralph Linton has well stated 
the ultimate aim of anthropology by main- 


mass of carefully accumulated data 


anthropologist attempts to interpret 
whole. 


taining that the study of man, im its final 
analysis, is to discover what are the limits 
within which men can be conditioned and 
what are the patterns of social life which 
seem to impose fewest strains upon the indi- 
vidual as a member of the social group. 

The 
understand the nature of man and the forces 


anthropologist, in attempting to 
which are operative in society, recognizes at 
least three potent factors guiding the destiny 
of ‘* Homo sapiens,’’ namely: (1) the physi- 
cal and mental equipment of man with a 
scrutiny of his limitations—accidents, in- 
juries, disaster, diseases, congenital or 
acquired defects and potentialities, death, 
ete.; (2) the forces of the physical environ- 
ment or the 
which offers the raw material for culture 


geographical environment 
the climate, flora, fauna and the geographi- 
cal elements of the earth; (3) the social 
environment, the super-organic or the milieu 
into which we are born—social rites, cere- 
monies, customs, languages, dress, religions 
and education. In these three factors we 
have the material for study of why man is 
‘‘eivilized”’ or ‘‘eultured’’ and the processes 
of how he became that way. 

To-day, when ovr civilization seems to be 
in a erisis, it seems more important than 
ever that we should attempt an appraisal 
of how we have come to be what we are, and 
the chances we have of becoming something 
better. 
writer that ‘‘our lives are cast in a world of 


It has been said by a well-known 


human devices which imposes upon us con- 
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the laws of 


physical nature and which we, as individ- 


ditions more inflexible than 
uals, are even more powerless to control or 
modify. The world is man-made, it is the 
outcome of human purposes, the expression 


Yet for 


the vast majority its workings are wrapped 


of human desires and endeavors. 
in mystery.’’? It is the task of anthropology 
to attempt to dispel much of the fog of 
mystery that surrounds our culture, and to 
find the processes by which we may tend to 
break the hold of the dead hand of the past 
upon our cultural development. It is 
hoped that by getting the ‘‘whole view’’ of 
man’s culture as expressed in anthropology, 
some intelligent perspective, some clear in- 
‘civilized liv- 


‘ 


sight, some rational guide to 
ing’’ and peace for the contemporary spirit 
will be forthcoming. It is upon this thesis 
that 
position in the educational curriculum. 


anthropology deserves a prominent 


One of the most pressing problems of our 
that of 
Hitler in Germany has 


contemporary world is race and 
racial antagonisms. 
presented this problem in a forceful man- 
We, in the United States, are always 


being faced by the social and racial prob- 


ner. 


lems presented by the Negro and the orien- 
tal. In this field of racial relationships, the 
anthropologist is much at home, and with 
the scientific facts at his disposal he deals 
with the quantitative and qualitative analy- 
the Into the field 
allianees, antipathies in international and 


sis of race, of racial 
national affairs, conflicts and assimilation, 
the anthropologist must add tolerance to his 
deliberations, and would mitigate prejudice 
based upon myth and tradition with facets 
and scientific analysis. Dr. Joseph Jastrow 
has summarized the important contributions 
of anthropology to the racial question in the 
following words: ‘‘ That is his own 
that 
tained on differentiations on which anthro- 
New York: 
Quoted by per- 


man 


worst enemy, feuds and wars main- 


2R. Briffault, ‘‘ Breakdown,’’ p. 3. 
Coward-MeCann Company, 1935. 


mission, 
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pology has a decisive voice, still furtl, 
enhances the value of a study whose ran 
cations go deep into the biological past 
extend far toward the adjustments of 1 
present and the shaping of the future. 
racial problem alone, in its bearings on }ij 
tory and politics, would make anthropolow 


the intensively significant study of man.’ 


As important as the racial problem is 
our civilization, it is but one of the mai 
problems our twentieth century is being 
The period in which we are 
now living is one of confusion and wicer- 
tainty. The world, from the social, indus. 
trial, political and educational points oj 
view, is a patchwork of chaotic efforts and 
The old loyalties are dis. 


foreed to solve. 


bewilderments. 
appearing and new ones seem lacking. The 
whole society of which we are a part, it is 
asserted, is on the drift. This is illustrated 
in the lack of programs for reconstruction 
and in the absence of clear-cut standards 
for cultural and educational rehabilitation 
Our present scene is one of struggle wit! 
eonfusion and maladjustment. All this 
being true, no one can doubt that there is 
urgent need for action in our educational 
fields and in those of our every-day life 
However, it should be remembered that 
effective planning requires an honest and 
intelligible description of our social order 
and a comprehensive knowledge of both 
situations and materials. 

Anthropology, as stated previously, has 
as one of its self-appointed tasks the analysis 
and description of the guiding threads of 
principle through the infinite variety 0! 
processes and activities that make up man’s 
life. All man’s achievements, constructive 
and destructive, can thus be analyzed if we 
know what he has been, what he now is, what 
he has needed and what he now needs. 

The principal distortion of man’s objec- 
tive view of this picture, as presented above, 

3 J. Jastrow, ‘‘The Story of Human Error,’ } 
291. New York: The Appleton Company, 1%! 
Quoted by permission. 
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be found in his desire to read things 
as they are, but as he desires them to 
Man, responding in the totality of his 
eriences to the whole of his environment, 
s Jed to conceive of himself as occupying 
e of inflated significance in his environ- 
Ile struggled for a picture of his 

erse drawn to seale—a seale fashioned 

» image of his desires. Man endeavored 
ake reality look like his dreams of him- 
he developed ‘‘overbeliefs’’ for his 
overbeliefs have 
They are relics 
s mental attic which make adjustments 
he newer levels of his life exceedingly 
ult. There are very few, if any, who 


satisfaction. These 


eeased to bother man. 


not lugging around archaic ‘‘overbe- 
efs’’ which determine very largely his or 
ler attitude toward the nature of life, the 
iniverse, man, religion, society and man’s 
onificance. 
The naturalistic approach to the study 
the social order, of man and the compre- 
usive knowledge of situations and mate- 
iuls of our existence can not be taken until 
care freed from the many traditional over- 
iefs that hold us in the elutch of the 
‘dead hand of the past.’’ Anthropology, in 
ving us a perspective and a naturalistic 
hilosophy, furnishes us with a measure- 
‘‘values’’? and techniques for 
fashioning our society to a humanistie level. 
Our present values, our ‘‘meaning of life,’’ 
‘deeply rooted in the past, and to find 
tlie ones that are pragmatic to our purposes 
we must take as broad a view of civilization 
is possible and examine the elements which 
are common to the culture of all times and 
oi all latitudes. Looking for a philosophy 
i culture in our own e¢ivilization is futile— 
We must go back to arrive at first principles. 
We can often find the clue to our values and 
‘raditional philosophies in the simple or- 
‘nizations of primitive life, and thus we are 
to trace the development of our own 
‘ished beliefs. With the simpler socie- 
ties before us, we can work out, on a more 


ment of 
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scientifie basis, the course of evolution of 
our own values, and have a more adequate 
evaluate our 


foundation which to 


understanding and instruments of reform. 


upon 


Herein lies one of the great contributions 
of anthropology to education, a definite 
venetic approach—a persistent attempt to 
see life and to see it whole, to maintain an 
overview, searching consistently to see the 
interrelationships of factors in our civiliza- 
tion; and honest tracing of factors, causes, 
relationships, attitudes to their inevitable 
ends; the objective understanding of the 
social processes. 

It is a common belief that ‘‘history re- 
peats itself,’? and upon this doctrine much 
‘*slush’’ has been written, justifying a more 
or less do-nothing policy in our social and 
cultural life. The fact is that history does 
not repeat itself. Anthropology shows us 
that a high type of civilization emerges when 
Ilan ceases repeating the past and begins 


to do novel, independent things. Herein 
lies a great stimulus to further progress, 


because as soon as men realize that to assume 
a philosophy of repetition is to stop or de- 
generate, new avenues will be opened to 
them for development. 

History, alone, can not fulfil the require- 
ments for a progressive approach to cultural 
development. History begins only with 
written cultural life 
begins earlier than that, and to understand 


records, but man’s 
man and his works and to see possible ways 
for greater development, we must study 
man and his works in their entirety. An- 
thropology attempts to do just that, whether 
it be in the field, in the research museum or 
in the classroom. 

History, therefore, gives us only a small 
The 


historian is at another disadvantage in giv- 
z al 


part of the story of man’s life on earth. 


ing us a complete and unbiased picture of 
man’s past, because his written sources of 
information are contemporary with the his- 
torical happenings they record. The writer, 
when recording his own times, tends to 
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rationalize his own past as well as his own 
present. He sees them subjectively instead 
of objectively. He falsifies (perhaps uncon- 
sciously ) the past by writing back into it the 
The his- 


torian, thus, is not interpreting the past as 


meanings found in his present. 


an objective element, but is interpreting the 
past so that it will justify his own times. 
The proof of this unorthodox statement may 
history. The 
Herodotus, 


¢ 


be found in any library of 
histories of Tacitus, Caesar, 
Chamberlain, Macaulay and many others 
might be mentioned as evidence. 

The anthropologist, on the other hand, 
digs deep into the ancient writings and into 
the ancient lands as well, and presents evi- 
dence that is less disputable than written 
of the 


literatures and traditions of the peoples of 


words alone. The ‘‘higher eriticism’’ 
the world have brought us into the field of 
anthropology, where human and cultural 
origins are studied ‘‘naturalistically’’ and 
where overbeliefs and legends are not taken 
at their face values. Nothing but facing the 
hard facts and admitting their reality will 
vive us any hope of escaping the great mis- 
understandings of the past and open for us 
of the present a future intelligent under- 
standing. 

The statistics of the sociologist, political 
scientist and the economist are little more 
than data about the high and the low points 
on the general trend of the great mass of 
human and social phenomena. It is the 
purpose of anthropology, as an educational 
subject, to give perspective and ‘‘natural- 
istic’’ interpretations, as well as a complete 
picture, of the total mass development of 
humanity. Anthropology is not meant to be 
a substitution for any of the social (human- 
istic) sciences, but rather a more comprehen- 
sive addition to such fields of knowledge. 
Dr. Joseph K. Hart has caught the signifi- 
cance of anthropology when he says: 

The anthropologist offers us the most completely 
naturalistic approach to all these social problems 


of the past and the present. He shows them all to 
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us in the perspective of nature and human 
tion, and his researches tend to enforce the va] 
of his explanations, while breaking down thi 
In s 


as our economists, sociologists, political scientists 


sions of our conventional interpretations, 


philosophers, students of ethies and educators es 


from the conventional rationalizations and sx 


this more realistic handling of nature and sco 


they will make their own contributions useful.4 


The educational value of anthropology: 
does not, however, stop here. Man has been 
defined as an inquisitive animal with a 
reasoning mind. He is, therefore, intereste: 
in origins and in how things have come 1 
be what they are. As far as we know, ian 
has always been interested in the questions 
of his own origin and growth, and in the 


ages past he has attempted to satisfy this 


interest by myths. To-day the anthropo 
gist seeks to explain man’s origin and deve 
opment in terms of science. Thus anthro- 
pology as a school or college subject attains 
a double significance; it provides both the 
material and a discipline for satisfying this 
age-long interest. It gives the inquisitive 
mind of the student both a body of know 
edge and a method for scientific interpreta- 
tion for his or her being. It gives added 
weight to the axiom, ‘‘The proper stud) 
mankind is man.”’ 

In our modern philosophy of educatioi 
the problem of the proper use of leisure tine 
has attained paramount importance. Mai 
must have diverting yet constructive use of 
To the student who 


‘seience of man’’ there 


his unemployed hours. 
is introduced to the ‘ 
will be opened a new and delightful world 
in which he can spend his time both pleasur- 
ably and profitably. Anthropology is excit- 
ing and romantic, especially when one lias 
scientific knowledge and method to guide 
The literature of anthropology ts 
Consider the gripping 
stories of such discoveries as Tutankhamen ’s 
tomb, the Palace of Minos, or Chichen Itza 


him. 
dramatic, thrilling. 


4J. K. Hart, ‘‘ Education for an Age of Power,”’ 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1935. Q 


by permission. 


p. 215. 
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Yucatan—the very names spell adven- 
re. Consider the accounts of excavations 
the Pueblo ruins of our Southwest. 


) 
Ol 


Consider the dazzling panorama of history 
folded by reconstruction and interpreta- 
of social systems and mores—religious 
rifices, ceremonial dances, superstitions, 
bal laws and justice—of primitive peoples. 
ese adventures into science are daring 
migh to match interest with any gangster 
movie or Ellery Queen detective story—and 


are infinitely more wholesome. The 
findings of the anthropologist have a uni- 


‘ 


rsal romantic appeal because the ‘‘ opening 
ip’? of the world affects us all; it gives us 
ur cue for the rest of the play in which 
we are the players. 

Summarizing the value of the study of 
uthropology to education, five principles 
nay be stated: (1) Anthropology furnishes 
a useful framework or skeleton outline into 
which may be conveniently fitted the mate- 
al of almost any other subject. (2) It 
ves one a ‘‘time sense’’ and a realization 
of the laws of organie and social evolution. 
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(3) It furnishes valuable lessons for under- 
standing the present and for guidance in the 
future. (4) Anthropology the 
scientific attitude: development of the love 


cultivates 


of truth, of seeking questions from many 
sides and consequently of a sympathetic 
understanding of other creeds, races, coun- 
(5) It 


often brings simple pleasure for whiling 


tries and forms of government. 
away leisure hours. 

In relation to the five principles enumer- 
ated above, it is proper to close this essay 
with a Sir Richard C. 


Temple, a prominent British anthropologist, 


quotation from 


in which he says: 

Anthropology is a study of serious personal value. 
Not only will it enable the student to do the work 
of the world, and to deal with his neighbors and 
those with whom he comes in contact, throughout 
all his aetive life, better than can otherwise be pos- 
sible, but it will serve to throw light upon what 
goes on around him, and to give insight into human 
affairs, past and present, that can not but be of 
benefit to him, and it will provide him with intellee- 
tual occupation, interest and pleasure, as long as 
the eye can see, or the ear can hear, or the brain 


can think. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR 
SCHOOL BROADCASTING 

Tue British Central Council for School Broad- 
isting has issued the program of talks to be 
riven during the school year ending in June, 
1940 

lhe Educational Supplement of the London 
limes states that in April, 1939, the register of 
listening schools reached 9,759, of which 7,162 
were public elementary schools, 1,039 were sec- 
ondary schools, 1,022 were private schools and 
the balance of 536 institutions included special 
schools, Home Office schools, junior instruction 

ters, preparatory schools and convent schools 

tin that list. This progress is remarkable and 
zives proot of the suecess of the efforts of the 
Central Couneil and its official staff. It is to be 
noted that these efforts are independent, for 
although the British Broadcasting Company pro- 
vides the neeessary funds it leaves the council 
determine 


iree to arrange programs and to 


policy, and the subject of the course, to the gen- 
eral restrictions imposed on every form of broad- 
casting. In a preface written by Sir Henry 
Richards, chairman of the couneil, it is stated 
that of the local authorities 87 per cent. replied 
to questions on the use of school broadcasts and 
it was found that 84 per cent. of those who re- 
plied were spending public money on school 
broadeasting. 

The council has extended the scope of its work 
by arranging broadeast discussions under the 
“The Under 


Club,” in which the speakers are drawn from all 


general deseription of Twenty 
parts of the country and are mainly engaged in 
some form of wage-earning. This experiment 
Was a success, and the club will be continued next 
winter. It might become the first stage in a more 
general and perhaps desirable extension of the 
work of the Central Council. The representative 
character and past reeord of this body would 


justify the British Broadcasting Company in 
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asking it to exercise supervision over all forms 
of broadeasting which ean be described as educa- 
tional. It is probable that erown-up 
talks to schools, but 


others are deterred by the suggestion conveyed 


many 


hear the many 


listeners 


in programs which appear in the newspapers 
that certain talks are “for schools.” 

The general outline of the talks for next year 
resembles that of previous years, with some modi- 
fications in detail. An excellent preliminary note 
deals with “The Contribution of School Broad- 
casting.” This is said to contain much valuable 
advice to teachers, while emphasizing the fact 
that broadcast talks are not to be regarded as 
“lessons” but as a means of providing something 
that schools can not be expected to provide for 
talks is 


labeled “History,” “Geography” or “Bnelish” 


themselves. Even where a series of 
the aim is not to give a course of substitute in- 
struction, but to furnish color and background 
to the reeital of facets while showing the connee- 


The 


reogra- 


tions between one subject and another. 
method is the talks on 


phy, given under the significant title of “Travel 


illustrated in 


Talks” by speakers who have first-hand experi- 


ence of the places which they deseribe. The 
Travel Talks are used by 6,178 schools. The 
talks on World History were heard by 4,559 
schools. Jlere, and also in British History, 


which was heard by 4,194 schools, the methods 
of dramatie presentation and dialogue have been 
highly sueeessful. The course on nature study 
attracted 5,578 schools. 

The talks for seeondary schools gain ground, 
and examination re- 


Nevertheless, there 


but here the time-tables 
quirements are handicaps. 
is a good response to talks on French and Ger- 
man, and the special talks for sixth forms attraet 


nearly 1,000 schools. 


SURVEY OF THE FUTURE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 

A survey has been eompleted at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in whieh each fac- 
ulty member presented his ideas on the most im- 
portant fields for the future development in edu- 
cation. It the Advaneed 
School of Edueation in eonjunetion with its new 
The 
enrolment of the school, which is direeted by Dr. 
Paul R. Mort, is limited to eandidates for doctors 
The student 


was econdueted by 


plan for establishing institutes of study. 


degrees and post-doctoral students. 
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body numbers two hundred. One hundred and 
fifty professors of the Teachers College faculty 
took part in the work and in addition members 
other faculties of the university. 

The units of the institute system will be set wy 
not only so that the student may learn by wor} 
ing with masters, but so that in the learning 
process he is making a very definite contribut! 
to society and it is on this basis that he will 
judged. Work will be carried on with the eoop 
eration of laymen in 
whose special interests are involved. 

The plan is described by Dr. Mort, who points 


groups or as individu 


out that 


provision of facilities for on-going research 
practical application in the pressing problems w}) 
society must solve and which most probably 
be solved through education. In addition it p: 
vides for the periodic appraisal of educational o| 
jectives, the improvement of means for appraising 
schools in terms of these objectives and the bet! 
extension of findings of research to actual sc} 
practice. The plan also embraces an extension 
the school survey system which operates under t 
directorship of Professor George D. Strayer, by 
which communities have for more than 20 years been 
able to bring the resources of Teachers College t 
bear on their educational problems. 

It is an extension of the ideal master-discipl 
relationship, and the inclusion of laymen is an 
portant aspect. We can try out ideas, and g 
knowledge and insight not available in books b: 
establishing small conferences or committees of 
laymen drawn from persons representing a great 
variety of backgrounds. Through this means 
hope to utilize more fully the scholarship of the 
mill, the market place and the farm. Further than 
that, the lay conferences held to date have revealed 
that the discoveries in the psychology of learning 
which have revolutionized education practice in tli 


past forty years are still unknown to the lay pul 


A number of institutes have already been ¢s 
tablished. One, the Institute of Edueation hy 
search, Division of School Experimentation, |is 
several successful projects to its eredit, such as 
the Speyer School, the research work in which 
is directed by Professor Leta S. Hollingwor't! 
This school was established in cooperation wit! 
the publie schools of New York City and is wel! 
known as an experiment in the teaching of ex 
ceptional children. Speeial curricula have been 
set up for slow and for very rapid learners. 

The ideas submitted by faculty members (lu 
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+ the survey have been classified into sixty 
ceyen units. One unit projects an Institute for 
Consumer Edueation; another suggests a pro- 
eram of reereational planning and an educational 

ogram to guide it. Social engineering is also 
phasized as an important subjeet for con 


ration. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
uRING the past year more than 4,480 citizens 
Michigan took the supervised eorrespondence 
courses offered by the University of Mich 
Extension Service in cooperation with the 
This 
nerease of nearly 40 per cent. over the enrol 
t of 3,232 in 1937-38. 
Of last year’s students, 1,774 took college 
, While 2,652 were enrolled in prepara 
and voeational courses below the colleg: 


Works Progress Administration. marks 


wrses 


Many Michigan high schools, ineluding 
ols in Flint, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Pon- 
Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Detroit and subur- 

han Detroit, among others, give credit toward 
luation for this preparatory work. 
The most popular of the college courses given 
ng the year was English; next in order of 
pularity were mathematies, mechanical draw- 
French 


the voeational courses, typewriting and 


ng, political seience, and history. 


Among 


okkeeping showed the largest enrolment. 


Michigan correspondence students are or 
canized into study groups in thirty-nine cities. 
\ supervisor directs the work and distributes 
e lessons, Which are sent to the university for 
In addition, last year, there wer 
7() students whose hours of work or loeation 


ide it impossible for them to cooperate with 


eorreetion. 


eal centers. They were enrolled as indepen 
dents and corresponded direetly with the Ann 
(rbor offiee. 

According to Dr. Fred G. Stevenson, director 
ot the courses, during 1938-39 there was evi- 

nce of inereasing interest in study for its own 
rather than for the accumulation of credit. 
One hundred and thirty-eight persons, however, 


t 


sake, 


ok validating examinations for college eredit, 
‘0 per cent. being suecessful. 
A classification of the students by oecupation 
ws that Civilian Conservation Corps boys 
ike up a large part of the enrolment. Other 
groups on the list include National Youth Ad- 
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ministration workers, unemployed — persons, 


housewives, teachers, musicians, nurses, engi 
neers, linotype operators, landscape gardeners 
and librarians. Several hospitals enrolled con- 
valescent patients in courses during the vear. 
Inmates of penal institutions also took corre 
spondence work. Numerous requests for ser 
vices came from high-school principals seeking 
classes for summer study or to supplement cur 
riculums. The services of the department are 
made available to out-of-school adults. 

Forty-six per cent. of the students were be 
tween 18 and 20 years old. Nearly fifteen per 
cent. were 31 years of age or older. Several 
students over 60 vears old, and one over 80, 


were also enrolled. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS 
THE annual convention of the American Fed- 
of Teachers Buffalo 


August 21 to 25. Among important resolutions 


eration was held in from 
as reported in press dispatches was a pledge to 


“proteet and extend” the freedom of teachers, 


especially : 


1. Freedom to present and discuss fully in class 
rooms, lectures, publications or in other media of 
expression, relevant materials of a controversial 
nature. 

2. Freedom of the teacher to live his personal life 
and conduct himself in private with the freedom 
accorded other citizens. 

3. Freedom to participate in community life and 
particularly in the political life of the community. 

4. Freedom of the 
and to publish the results of such research in any 


teacher to conduct research 
field of his choice. 
5. Freedom to join any organization, group or 


association of his own choosing. 


Another resolution condemned the dismissal 
of Dr. Charles H. Fisher, formerly president of 
the Western Washington College of Edueation 
at Bellingham, and demanded his unconditional 
reinstatement. 

A resolution was adopted asking that the Dies 
committee be “liberalized and broadened and its 
methods revised.” 

The Federation asked Congress to provide 
Federal aid to equalize educational opportuni 
ties in the several states and requested the ap 
pointment of a board of edueation for Puerto 











Rico to be composed of representatives of organ 


izations, ineluding organized labor. 


Dr. George S. Counts, professor of education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, was 


elected president of the federation for the en 


uing year. In his speech of acceptance, Dr. 


Counts set forth a program of edueation “de 


signed to sustain and advanee the cause of 


eritieal period,” the pro 


Associated Press 


demoeraey during this 


posals of which the report 


sununarized as follows: 


l. Intensified support of all measures designed 


to reduce and ultimately remove inequalities of edu 


cational opportunity. 


2. Reorganization and coordination of the tax 


structure of the nation on the principle of levying 
taxes according to ability to pay. 
Establishment on the part of the school of the 


de 


with the democratic 


losest possible relationship 
forces of the community and the formation of 
boards of education representative of the people. 

t. Democratization of the organization, conduct 
and administration of the school. 

). Organization of the life and program of the 


school to develop in the pupil those traits and dispo 


sitions essential to the democratic way of living. 


6. Support of all educationally sound measures, 
whether local, state or federal, designed to pro 


mote the edueation of adults. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIPS AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
rank of 


which beeame effective on July 1, has been es 


A NEW faculty associate professor, 
tablished upon recommendation of the faculty 
by the Board of Trustees of Cornell University, 


The following explanation of the change is given 
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by the trustees at the request of The Cornel 


Alumni News: 

The problem of ranks of staff members and 
tenure in them has received some attention in 
university faculty this year. In the upper ranks 
the staff there is a very strong tradition of 
manency of tenure. 

At Cornell, 
other colleges and universities there have been 


where in contrast with virtually 
two professorial grades, the tendeney has be 
extend security of tenure to the assistant prof 
ships. It has been almost universal practic 
assign assistantships and instructorships to gi 
ate students whose occupancy would ordinaril 
temporary. Ina period in which faculties gener 
are not expanding, there is a noticeable tend 
for graduate students to remain rather than to stey 
out into positions offering not too much pron 
The College of Arts and Sciences has found 
sirable consequently to adopt the practice of 
retaining graduate students as instructors | 
The quest 


naturally has arisen whether that practice should 


a definitely-fixed maximum period. 


not be extended to the assistant professors also 
Such a change would of course be less drasti 
an additional grade of associate professor with | 
manency of tenure were interpolated, and 
change was voted by the Board of Trustees 
The 


taken without settling the question of tenure, sinc 


recommendation of the faculty. action 


the faculty through its discussions was convinced 


that a longer study of that complex subject is 
needed. 

These questions are apparently being raised 
A committee of the Harvard 


faculty has presented a notable report which, among 


other institutions also. 


other features, has the proposal that the rank 


assistant professor be discontinued. Thus they 
would avoid the difficulty of making temporary any 


grade in which the word professor is used. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry SMITH PRITCHETT, president emer- 
itus of the Ad- 


vaneement of Teaching, died on August 28 at the 


the Carnegie Foundation for 


age of eighty-two years. Before becoming the 
first president of the Carnegie Foundation in 
1906, Dr. Pritehett had been president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and still 
earlier was direetor of the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

has been 


Dr. FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN 


pointed dean of the School of Edueation at the 


ap- 


University of California. Dr. Freeman has been 
a member of the University of Chicago facult) 
since 1909, as chairman of the department 

psychology, director of the Orthogenic Schoo! 
and chairman of the committee on child develop 
ment. He sueceeds Dr. William W. Kemp, who 
retired this year after holding the deanship since 


1923. 


Dr. Hans HEYMANN, 
and originator of the property life insurance 


European economis! 


ay 


system, has been appointed special researe! 
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essor of economies in the Rutgers Univer 
Bureau of Eeonomie and Business Researeh 


a grant from friends of the university. 


Jor FARRAR has been made dean of the 
Southwest Center of Louisiana State Uni 
at Lake Charles. 
1926 vice 
nt of the University of Chicago, retired 
He will re 


kx. EREDERIC WOODWARD, since 
active service on August 25. 
at the university as director of the semi 


1941. Dr. Woodward 


isly had been professor of law at Dickin 


al clebration in 


College, at the Northwestern Law School, at 
Stanford University, where he was also 
of the Law School, and at the University of 


vo Law School. 


De. KE. W. SrKes, president of Clemson Agri 
tural College, has resigned. He expeeted to 


e from active serviee but has consented to 


office until his sueeessor has been 


ted. 
De. R. Ek. Coker, head of the department otf 
ogy and chairman of the division of natural 
nees of North 
been made Kenan professor of zoology in 
place of Professor H. V. Wilson, who died 


January 4. 


the University of Carolina, 


Robert K. Merron has been appointed asso- 
te professor and acting head of the depart- 
t of sociology at Tulane University. 


Dr. WrttrAM A, Masry, instruetor in history 
luke University, has been appointed head of 
department of history at Mount Union Col 

Ile succeeds Dr. George A. Cribbs, George 


es professor of history since 1916, who has 
ested that he be placed on a half-time basis, 


rinning with the fall term. 


Miss Rusy Simpson has been appointed head 
Fur- 


the department of home economies at 
an University. 

Mrs. Caron M. Prrrs, since 1920 director ot 
lie department of musie at the Central High 
School of Omaha, Nebr., has been appointed 
the State 
Teachers College at Trenton, N. J., beginning on 


Septe mber 1. 


assistant professor of musiec at 


Everett EK, Lowry, formerly chairman of the 
department at the University of Wyoming, 
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has been appointed heag of the department ot 
art at the State Normal Sehool at Cortland, 
NY: 

Dr. FraNK D. ALEXANDER has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology and psychology 
at Clemson Agricultural College. 

Dr. C. R. 


assistant professor of industrial arts at the Colo 


Hutcuecrorr has been appointed 


rado State College of Edueation, Greeley. 


CHARLOTTE HERCKNER, instructor in fine and 
practical arts, retired from the State Teachers 
College at Glassboro, N. J., at the end of the 
summer session. She has taught continuously 
in New Jersey since 1892, for the past sixteen 
vears at Glassboro. 

kh. E. GALLUP, a pioneer in developing a pro 
gram of vocational agriculture in Michigan, re 
His work 
as state supervisor of voeational edueation began 
in 1918, but prior to that time and before the 
the Smith-Hughes had 


introduced vocational agriculture in high sehools 


tired from aetive service on July 1. 


enaetment of law, he 


under his supervision. 


Park, director of industrial 
arts the 
State Normal School, has retired after thirty- 
seven years of active service. “The Joseph C. 
Park Student Loan Fund” is being established 


in his honor by a committee of whieh Arthur 


Dr. Josepn C, 


teacher-eduecation at Oswego, N. Y., 


Hanler, of the Oswego Staté Normal School, is 
chairman. 

SAMUEL ENGLE Burr has resigned as superin 
tendent of the schools of New Castle, Del. 


Dr. SVEND RIEMER, who is on leave from the 
University of Stockholm, will give courses in 
criminology and related subjects at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota during the present academic 
vear. 

Dk. Lon FuLuer, professor of law in the 
Duke University Law School, will teach in the 
Law School at Harvard University during the 


present academic year. 


Dr. JAMES WALLACE, president emeritus of 
Maealester College, died on August 25, at the 
ninety years. Dr. Wallace 
from the College of Wooster in 1874, where he 


age of graduated 
served as professor of Greek and later as dean. 
In 1896, he became president of Macalester Col 
lege and retired from active service in 1923. 
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PRESIDENT J. H. the State Teachers 


Klizabeth City, N. C., died on July 15. 


Bi AS, ol 
College at 
He had led the college in its growth trom a two- 


year normal sehool to a four-year teachers 


1] 
college. 


Dr. EpmuND Ezra Day, president of Cornell 


o several weeks in’ En 


University, spending 
gland, 
Dr. Sipney B. 


public instruet 


HALL, state superintendent ot 
the eom 


Col 


Virginia, gave 


meneement address at the State Teachers 


lege, Radford, on August 19. 


THe twenty-fourth National Reereation Con 


vress will be hetd in Boston from October 9 to 


13, with representatives from public and private 
from various departments 


recreation agencies, 


of the federal, state, county and local govern- 
and trom schools, colleges and religious 


Dr. John H. Fin 


ments 


organizations mm attendanee. 


ley wil] preside. 
THe University of Toledo, at the invitation of 
the Federal 


a Community planned program for “EK dueation 


( Vthiee ol 


Edueation, will undertake 


in Home and Family Living.” 


STEPS are being taken by the National Youth 
Administration to investigate the handling of the 
student aid funds of the administration at Loui- 
This 
the unexplained suicide on August 10 of George 
Heidelberg, the 


It is said, however, that so far no evi- 


siana State University. action followed 


employee, who administered 
funds. 
dence of the mishandling of the funds has been 
found. Dr. Floyd Reeves, professor of adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago, has been 
asked by Mr. Aubrey Williams, head of the Na- 
tional Youth 


dent aid policies and procedures before the next 


Administration, to investigate stu- 


academe year. 


THe Massachusetts Legislature has passed a 
bill raising the compulsory school age trom 14 
to 16 years. An amendment to the bill provides 
that a superintendent of public schools might 
grant a work permit to a boy or girl between 14 
and 16 years if he deemed the child would not be 


benefited by further edueation. 


IN dismissing an appeal by a married woman 
for inclusion in a blanket salary inerease granted 
to unmarried women in the same salary bracket 
by the Board of Education of Lyndhurst, N. J., 
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the New Jersey State Commissioner of Ek, 
tion, Dr. Charles Hl. Elliott, has ruled that 
permissible for school boards in New Jerse: 
pay married women teachers less than unmat 
ones. The Lyndhurst school authorities adopt 
a resolution last April providing increases of $2 
a year for teachers in the elementary grac 
The in 
went into effect for all unmarried teachers 
classification but not the 
Dr. Elliott that 
statute prohibiting discrimination in the 


ceiving between $1,200 and $1,500. 
for only m 


teacher. stated there 

of salaries as between married and unman 
female teachers, and that in the absence of 
statutory provision “discretion” resides in 
board. Rights could accrue to the petit 
only on condition there had been diserimin 


based on sex. 

SuSTAINING the ruling of the New J 
State Board of Education, the Supreme ( 
of New Jersey held on August 14 that the ( 
den School Board acted illegally in reducing 
vY)] 


An emergeney law passed by the Leg 


salaries of teachers in the last two se 
years. 
lature, permitting loeal governing bodies 
duce salaries of public employees, expired 
, 1937, but the Camden board ad 
resolutions continuing the pay cuts for the 1937 
38 and the 1938-39 school years. 


B. Perskie said in the opinion that in the 


June 30 
Justice Josep 


senee of the salary reduction act, compens 
of the teachers was governed by a statute « 


1909 prohibiting changes except for inefficiency, 


unbecoming a teacher 0 
other just cause made in writing. For the yea 
1937-38 the resolution fixed a 10 per cent. | 
and for 1938-39 5 per cent. 


ineapacity, conduct 


Pustic Works ADMINISTRATION funds hav 
been allotted for three buildings at the Univer 


+ 


sity of California. Applications for assista 
in the construction of five more buildings ar 
now before the officials in Washington and w: 

as to the action to be taken is expected s 

The buildings approved are a new Univers 

Press building at Berkeley; a Library and Ad 
ministration building at Davis, and the first w 
of the Life Seienees building at Los Angeles 
Buildings for which applications are pending 
are: at Berkeley, a classroom building, an a¢ 
ministration building and a woman’s dormitory; 
at Davis, a chemistry-classroom building, #0 
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The 
of these buildings will be paid by 45 per 
donation from the Federal Government, 
remainder by the university from the State 
Fair and Exposition fund, alumni donations, a 


Angeles, a Social Sciences building. 


by Governor Merriam and from special 
ls available. The entire program involves 
xpenditure of $3,575,000. 


Knoxville city schools last year entered 


a cooperative plan with the State Depart- 

of Edueation and with the University of 
lennessee to develop a home economies training 
t at the South Knoxville Junior High School, 
iniversity contributing $100, and the State 
Department of Edueation paying half of the 
The ex- 


‘ining part of the teacher’s salary. 
riment was so suecessful that this year it is 
r extended to the Tyson Junior High Sehool, 


ere three home economies teachers will have 


eir salaries contributed by the university, the 
and the city. 


upplement the salaries of four teachers at 


In addition the university 


nearby elementary school and use the school 
: demonstration sehool. 


NcETON UNrversity will offer additional 

in its curriculum next year extending 
rtunities for study in the humanities and 
ublie affairs, 


These include courses in the 
‘ts, musie, the languages and eultures of 
Far Kast and new developments in the 
School of Publie and International Affairs. The 
also inelude the introduetion of a creative 


s 


rogram for a five-year experimental pe- 
Through this program students will be 


opportunities to engage in creative work 
isie, the plastie arts and in literature. A 
wilt of $75,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 

| enable Prineeton University to bring a dis- 
uguished man of letters to the university each 
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year to give individual and informal instruetion 


to all 


writing. 


students who are interested in creative 
This year, for the first time, a group 
of qualified freshmen will be encouraged to de 
velop their literary talents under the guidanee 
of the resident fellow. work 


will take the place of one of the regular courses, 


The creative art 
but no grades will be given. Instead, the resi 


dent fellow will determine which students are 


profiting from their work and should be per 
mitted to continue the special study through 
The School ot 
Affairs has been made a virtual department ot 


sophomore year. International 
upperelass study, doing away with departmental 
Undergraduate members of the school 
fulfil the 
ments of either the departments of polities, eco 


barriers. 
were heretofore required to require 
nomies or history. Under the new plan, under 
graduates will enter the school directly, without 
enrolling in another department. 


IN order to bring closer the difference “be- 
tween the life of a college student and the life 
of a produetive worker,” a practical plan by 
which students spend a semester in work and a 
college 
Bradley College, Peoria, Ill. 


introduced at 
Under this “Co- 


operative Plan of Edueation,” which is being 


semester in has been 


used by many colleges and universities through- 
out the country, a select group of 20 to 40 stu- 
dents have been chosen from this year’s fresh- 
After completing the year, these 


man class. 


students will spend four years in alternate 


They will work 
for a number of cooperative firms in the city. 


semesters of work and college. 


All employers approached have shown interest 
in the plan. The Manufacturers and Merchants 
Association have approved it and ten Peoria 
firms are cooperating in the plan, which it is 
hoped will reduce the number of unemployed 
college men and women. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE INITIA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTH 


THE Pustic Seconpary SCHOOL AN 
AMERICAN Propuct 


WirHour a doubt the publie secondary school 


is our most typical American school. The 
English Classieal High School in Boston is re 
garded as the pioneer in the high-school move 
ment in America.!. The earlier high schools were 
not public; they were either semi-private or 


wholly private. 


Moreover, they were to a great 


1E. E. Brown, ‘‘The Making of Our Middle 
London: Longmans, 1903. 


Schools,’’ p. 297. 
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extent extrinsie institutions, having been trans- 
planted from Europe to this country by our 
ancestors, and consequently, from the beginning 
were never able to meet adequately the complete 
needs of American society. On the other hand, 
however, the pubhe high, school is America’s 
own product. Its phenomenal growth and ex- 
tensive elasticity of offerings during the past 
quarte! a century seem to prove conclusively 
such a positive claim. Furthermore, the public 
high school is indigenous to America.? 

A complete and up-to-date history of public 
secondary education in the South has not yet 
heen written. Such a history, when adequately 
written, will be neither uninteresting nor brief. 
The development of secondary schools in the 
South is closely related to the passing of a type 
ft social order that, when viewed from certain 


angles at least, must compel one’s admiration 


whether or not he personally approves its under- 


lying ocial code. The appearance and develop- 
ment of the high schools in the South represent 
at one and the same time a noteworthy eduea- 
tional achievement and a transition from a semi- 
Kuropean social order to a more or less typically 
American form of human life. 

Any adequate historical sketch of the appear- 
anee and development ol public secondary eduea- 
tion in the South must necessarily take into con- 
sideration the general social conditiens involving 
the religious, political and economic, as well as 
the directly educational aspects of lite of a popu- 
lation composed of men and women who were, 


and still are in many respects, distinetly English. 


GENERAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


In referring to the history of the public high 
school in the South, John M. Nason states: 


It is a history of the accelerated Americanization 
of a region that until 1860 looked at its past 
rather than its future, and that idealized a culture 
of an aristocratic European society instead of seek- 
ing to realize the equalization of opportunity which 
is one of the main ambitions of American democ- 
racy. 

The Civil War reversed completely the eco- 

2K. P. Cubberley, ‘‘ Public Education in the 
United States,’’ Chapters vii-ix. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin Company, 1919. 
‘*A History of Publie High School Develop- 


nomie and social direction of the state in 
South. The tramp, tramp, tramp of sol 
feet, the smell of gunpowder, the sound ot 
musket, the roar of the cannon and other « 
tations of war were everywhere in evidence. 
Virginia alone more than five hundred skirmis} 
and battles were fought within a four 
period. Throughout the Southland mare! 
plundering and fighting increased with the » 
from the outbreak of the war in 1861 to its « 

in 1865. All this brought a sharp declin 
valuation of property, greatly impaired 
public and private security in the South, 
mented the ante-bellum debts, which were hi 
and created the tremendous burden ot 1 
struction.” The social conditions in the S 
were influenced very greatly by the abolit 
slavery and the breaking up of the plant 
system. Small farms began to appear and « 
eame up almost over night. This period 
transition from the semi-feudalism of thi 
tation to the democracy of the small farm 
urban center was clearly a truism in which 
little could be done toward the establishment 

a new system of public secondary edu 
Certainly this situation must have existed 1 
the rural areas and the small urban commu 
Public high-school systems, therefore, wer 
sible at first only in the comparatively few 
cities and towns. 

The aristoeratic planter class, which came back 
into power in the South as soon as the smok 
of the Civil War had cleared away, was natura 
opposed to the development of a system of pul 
licly supported secondary edueation. Moreover, 
in their defense of the ante-bellum English ty) 
of edueation, these leaders throughout the So 
formulated and set in motion their educationa 
philosophy, at the very heart of which was the 
principle of education for the select few. As 
long as this philosophy was held by those 
political and economic power, it was obvious t! 





ment in Virginia and North Carolina,’’ p. 2, 4 
tor’s dissertation, University of Chicago, 1923. 

4E. W. Knight, ‘‘ Reconstruction and Educatio 
in Virginia,’’ The South Atlantic Monthly, 10: = 
26, 1916. 

5 J. P. MeConnell, ‘‘ Virginia in the New Nat 
1865-1909,’’ ‘‘The South in the Building of th 
Nation,’’ Vol. I, p. 138; as reported by J. M 
Nason, ‘‘A History of Publie High School Deve!o} 


1 


ment in Virginia and North Carolina,’’ p. 21. 
g 
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rogress in public high-school development 
ssible. 


ne other factors militating 


important 


the 


{ 


conception and development of pub- 
school systems in the South in the days 


tely after the war was the keen antipathy 


os northern. This, of course, resulted 
he reconstruction-period aetivities of some 
duals whose intentions probably were good 


ose tact and methods were misunderstood, 


the least. From the North eame the “car- 


’ 
cers 


who, with the native “sealawags,”’ 


noted to reorganize the South. The under 


vot underway despite the South’s un- 
eness to submit to coercion, but was futile, 
rit have been predicted. The attempt of 
North to reorganize the South was further 
ted by the utter lack of sympathy on the 
the opposing forees of a form of social 
found in the South which was still very 
linked up with that of the old world and 
, despite its lack of demoeraey, was decid- 
rked by a type of culture, some aspects 
ch the vietorious North might well have 
ted 
e influence of religion played an important 
n the educational development of the South. 
izh the efforts of the clergy, education was 
live, while otherwise it would surely have 
much more neglected. In his history of 
Carolina during the colonial period Low- 


avVS° 


was no marked edueational advancement 


State 


till the arrival of the Scotch-Irish or 
erians, who began to settle in large numbers 
The 
yterians were leaders of intellectual and re- 
the latter half of the 
They introduced a new life 


736 and continued up to about 1776. 
is growth during 
teenth century. 

ie and gave vigor and enthusiasm to many 
ons, especially those known as the ‘‘ back coun- 

They were a restless and energetic people. ... 

m the arrival of these immigrants dates the 

for the establishment of schools through 

State. It is to the Presbyterian Church 
North Carolina owes the establishment of her 
assical schools, and during the second half 
lie eighteenth century, history of education in 
State is inseparately connected with that of this 
mination,6 
O Kk. Lowman, ‘‘A History of Education in 
h Carolina During the Colonial Period,’’ pp. 
’, master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1915. 
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Regardless of how anxious the various religious 


groups may have been for their children to 
obtain an edueation, the fact that the different 
<ects were determined to have their children 
brought up in accordance with their own par 
ticular religious belief hindered, in some respects 
at least, the development of public seeondary 
schools in the South. 

The interest of religious groups in edueation 
is further seen in a resolution of the Presby 
terian Synod as early as 1785, which says: 
“Resolved, That it be enjoined on all our con- 
eregations to pay a special regard to the good 
education of their children as being intimately 
connected with the interest of religion and moral 
that bad 


“are seminaries of vice rather than 


ity,” and schools under and. eareless 


lIhanagement 
When misunderstandings arose con 
different 


of virtue.” 


cerning edueation between religious 
¢eroups and political parties the press came to 
their rescue by trying to point out the advantages 


The fol 
this 


offered by a system of public schools. 


lowing quotation is of much interest in 


connection : 


Men of the West, what are you about? You are 


listening to the bickerings of rival creeds in re 
ligion and new parties in polities, and you are over 
looking the very means that can save you either 
the 


from the falsity of the one or perversity of 


other.8 


Although many of the major problems under- 
lving the rise and growth of publie secondary 
the 


states in this seetion of the country, the course 


edueation in the South are common to all 
of publie high-school development is more or less 
distinetive in each of the several southern states. 
the the 
states embraced by the Southern Association 


Therefore progress in each of eleven 


would have to be noted if one is to gain an ade- 


quate knowledge of the pathetic struggle that 
secondary education has had in the South. 


Rapip GROWTH OF PusBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The number of public high schools increased 
very rapidly throughout the country during the 


7 Charles Hodge, ‘‘ The Constitutional History of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States,’’ 
Part II, p. 369; as reported by T. W. Oliver in 
‘*Edueation in Kentucky Prior to 1860,’’ p. 7. 

8 Maysville Eagle, October 17, 1833, as reported 
by T. W. Oliver in ‘‘ Education in Kentueky Prior 
to 1860," p. 7. 
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The high-school en- 


a century. 


last quarter of 
rolment has kept pace with the numerical devel- 


opment by increasing in the last thirty years 


from a little more than 10 per cent. to more 
than 50 per cent. of the population of high- 
school age This phenomenal growth, which 


eems to have begun in the first decade of this 
century, has steadily increased with the years. 
In 1900 there were approximately 6,000 such 
chools, and in 1910 there were more than 10,000, 
or an increase of a little better than 70 per cent. 
during that ten-year period.!? By 1930, aeceord- 
ing to the file kept in the Office of Edueation, 
there were 23,930 publie high schools in the 
United States."! 

After a somewhat retarded beginning, which 
was due, at least in part, to the recuperation 
from the effeets of the war between the states 
plus the tendency throughout the South to econ- 
tinue to cater to tutorial and private education 
f the youth, the publie high-school development 
in the South has followed pretty closely that of 
the eountry as a Additional studies 


examined disclosed a continued rapid growth. 


Oo 
whole.'? 


In 1890 there were 296 publie high schools re- 
ported in the states now served by the Southern 
By the year 1900 these same states 
It should 


Association. 
boasted of 1,019 public high schools. 
be understood, however, that not all these were 
full-fledged high schools, for doubtless many of 
them offered only one, two or three years of 
work on the high-school level. 

From 1900 to 1910 the public high schools of 
the South increased from approximately 1,000 
to approximately 2,200 in number, or more than 
100 per cent. During this same ten-year period 
the number of high-school teachers employed in 
the Southern States from 2,648 to 
6,482, or approximately 144 per cent. The en- 


increased 


’ W. wis Cooper, U. S, Office of Education Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 22, p. v. 

10 F, B. Dresslar, ‘‘A Brief Survey of Eduea- 
tional Progress During the Decade 1900 to 1910,’’ 
Commissioner of Education, 1911, 





Report of the 
Vo, Lp. 9. 

11‘**Statisties of Publie High Schools, 1929-30,’’ 
‘*Biennial Survey of Edueation in the United 
States, 1928-30,’’ Vol. II, U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, No. 20, p. 1, 1931. 

12 Joseph Roemer, ‘‘Secondary Schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States,’’ ‘‘ Biennial Survey of Edu- 
eation in the United States, 1924-1926,’’ U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, No. 25, p. 170, 1925. 
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rolment in these high schools during’ this 
decade 120 This ni 
growth of public secondary education 

South continued with increased speed and \ 
during the second, third and thus far i 


increased per cent. 


fourth decade of the present century and, 
all indications and predictions, the peak h; 
yet been reached. 
So marked was the development of the hig! 
school in the South around 1910 that the $ 
ern high school is usually thought of as haying 


had its beginning about that time. The « 
high-school movement, expressing itself 


or 
taneously with the interest of the General Edueg 


spirit, fortunately swept the South s 


tion Board, which stimulated and assisted gr 
the movement in the South. This paved th: 
for the growth that was obtained as expressed 
in high-school numbers as well as in the larg 
enrolment that has been reached. By 1930 ther 
were 7,946 public high schools in the Sout 
of which held membership in the Southern As 
ciation. 

Whatever other 
have influenced publie high-school develo 
in the South it is unquestionably true that k 


factors or forees that 


of philanthropic individuals like George Peab 
and educational like the Gener 
Edueation Board and that of the organizat 
known as the Southern Association of C 


foundations 


and Secondary Schools stand out as cor 
stones in the progress that has been made 
first two sources of assistance made possi)! 
existence of the third agency, which has sli 
dered the responsibility of setting up goa 
then striving to reach them. In a word, thies 
have worked hand in hand to accomplish « tea’ 
that would have been impossible for any one 0! 
two of the three agencies or influences working 
alone. The influence of George Peabody’s bx 
quest to the educational development 
South is well known far and wide, but can ! 
be too highly praised; that of the General Edu 
eation Board has not been half measured; anc 
that of the regional agency known as the South 
ern Association, although already past many 
mile-posts of success, is probably in its intane) 
of usefulness to the life of publie secondary 
education in the South. 

By the second annual meeting of the Souther 
Association, which was organized in 18%, 
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i¢h-school membership was two in num- 
1900 the membership was still two, but 
it had inereased to six. Due to the 

ot eertain influences mentioned above, 
lic high-school membership leaped to 245 
vear 1915; and continued to grow fairly 

thereafter, reaching a membership ot 
1920, 629 in 1925, 985 in 1930, and 1,004 

its steady growth and increased oppor- 
the publie high school to-day is face to 
th added responsibilities. Herein lies the 
its curricula and its administrative and 
ory set-up. The masses call upon the 
<-hool to-day for an extensive program of 
gy. The challenge is here to stay, and it 


be met promptly with reasonable vigor and 


: acceptable influence destined to condition 
nd girls of early and middle adolescence 
iplete living in a demoeracy. The public 

chool must render the greatest possible ser- 
the society to which it owes its existence, 
must do it with enthusiastic devotion and 

onable wisdom. 
BENJAMIN F. Davis 
s, GEORGIA 


CRISTOBAL HIGH SCHOOL PIONEERS 
IN THE FIELD OF YEAR-BOOKS 
H the publication of the “Caribbean,” 1939 
book of the Cristobal High School, Cris- 
il, Canal Zone, an innovation in the field of 
chool year-books has made its appearance. 
“Caribbean” consists of twenty-four pages 
to individual faeulty and senior pictures, 
ne hundred and thirty-two pages made up 
uplete set of thirty-three issues of The 
Wind, high-school weekly newspaper, with 
ves of advertising and an autograph page 
end. Fly sheets separate the faculty, the 
section, the Trade Wind section and the 
tising, 
The publications of Cristobal High School are 
ted by eighteen students regularly enrolled in 
ss in journalism for which full eredit is 
The class meets a double period daily, 
days a week. 
thirty-three of the thirty-six weeks in the 
year, the class publishes a school news- 
The Trade Wind, which is devoted to 
and community news, and which is en- 
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riched each issue with a liberal amount of pic- 
tures of school activities. 

The newspaper is nine and a half inches by 
thirteen and a half inches in size. This size was 
adopted so that the papers might be bound in 
a eonvenient size book. 

This school term, 350 copies of The Trad 
Wind have been run off on regular newsprint 
paper for weekly distribution, and an additional 
100 copies have been printed each week on book 
paper. These latter copies have been kept each 
week in order to bind them in the “Caribbean” 
to make up the “school activity” section of the 
year-book. 

The 400 extra copies were had at a cost of 
only seven dollars each week more than the 
original cost of the first 350 printed on news 
print paper. The 
printed this year by the Panama Ameriean Pub- 


school publications were 


lishing Company. 
The total cost of 400 copies of the “Caribbean” 

was as follows: 

Printing the faculty, senior and advertising 
sections and the fly sheets, at $3.55 per 
page 

100 eovers, stiff cardboard, at .15 


$239.20 
60.00 
708 inches cuts for pictures, at .15 106.20 
400 complete sets Trade Wind (33 issues at 
$7.00) 
Binding 400 books 12.50 
4.50 
$653.40 


231.00 


Postage and incidentals 


Total cost 


The cost of the “Caribbean”? was borne by the 
Student Association. Three hundred dollars in 
advertising was sold to local merchants, leaving 
a net eost of $353.40 to the Student Association. 
Each member of the association received a year- 
book free of charge. 

The thirty-three issues of the weekly news 
paper, the senior year-book of individual pic 
tures and euts of senior activities, and the fae- 
section give a complete 156-page 


ulty very 


record of the school year’s activities at a cost 
far below the cost of a traditional year-book of 
the same size and same completeness. 

The book is bound with a stiff cardboard back, 
printed in two-tone color. The design is a trop- 
ical scene drawn by a member of the Journalism 
class—a palm tree with a harmonizing back- 
ground. The cover is light blue in color, printed 


with dark blue ink. 
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The book met with a very enthusiastie recep- 
tion on the part of the students. Mr. Paul J. 
Kvancoe is the journalism teacher and sponsor 
of publications in Cristobal High School. 


This method should help greatly in- solving 





MEDICAL CARE FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


KVveRY year over a million American boys and 


rirls go to college Out of these million will 
come to-morrow’s leaders in business and gov- 
ernment, and the rank and file of the professions. 

For the most part between seventeen and 
twenty-two vears old, college students have had 
little experience in looking after their own 
health Most of them are living away from 
home, with others as inexperienced as_ they. 
They are at a time of life when energy comes 
cheap and stop-signals are easily disregarded. 

If any group is given adequate health pro- 
tection, our college group should be. Yet few 
areas of medicine, probably, offer sueh diverse 
standards of medieal care. Most college medical 
programs have “just growed” in response to im- 
miediate needs, and function on short-range objee- 
tives. College medicine as a whole has not yet 
worked out either an adequate program or a 
philosophy. 

College medicine is in general a product of 
the last twenty years. Within this relatively 
short time, infirmaries and college hospitals have 
heen set up, and college physicians engaged. In 
many schools, students pay an annual fee en- 


titling them to medieal or hospital service or 
both. In recent years, some schools have added 
psychologists and psychiatrists to their medieal 
staffs. That students want and use this medical 
service is obvious from the tremendous volume 
of work that the college and university ¢linies 
are called on to handle. 

With the growth of the medical services, the 
college health program has acquired new empha- 
sis. Colleges originally conceived of student 
health in terms of exereise and reereation, and 
evolved departments of physical education to fill 
this need. After three quarters of a century, 
physical education has made itself indispensable 


in the curriculum, and by and large does an 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 











the year-book problem in schools of 350 « 








ment and under. A “Caribbean” will be len: + 


schools who desire to study the book. 
Crecit L. R1 


CRISTOBAL HIGH SCHOOL 


excellent job. It is increasingly evident, 
ever, that this approach is only half the a: 
The other half is adequate medical si 


To-day the leadership in the college health p 


gram is shifting away from the physical ed 
tion group, and towards the medical pers 


The reason for this shift of leadership lies 


our evolving conception of what health 
Health used to be easy to define. It meant str 


muscles and treedom from bodily infection 


day we are coming more and more to det 


health, not as strength or as freedon 
anything, but as satisfactory adjustment, 
very broad limits, to life. 

Colleges can not attempt to make people 
of course; and how far they should go in hel 
students achieve satisfactory adjustments 


question to be answered only by experin 









Within reasonable limits, however, dollars ex 


pended toward better adjustment during « 
“Vears should pay seven-fold dividends late: 
in more stable and more useful lives. 

How to achieve this goal, again, depends pa 
on the individual institution—its size and | 
tion. Moreover, health involves money. 
as our concepts of health have expanded, s 


is going to cost more to realize them. Too man) 


schools to-day are being asked to do a 
health job on a 1920—or 1910—budget. 


yt 


However the problem is solved, one necessi! 


is eommon to all sechools—the creation 0 


trained lay group. If health means satistact 
adjustment to living, then the faculty and adyis 


ers with whom students come in contact 


+ 
| 


obviously “in” on the problem. And amateu 


psychologists and would-be advisers of you! 


people to-day need more than just common sen 


essential as common sense is. They need soni 


technical information, and a keen sense 0! 
own limitations. They need to know wher 
when to go for help. 

As we have suggested, the chief need ot : 


) 


st 


medicine to-day is a philosophy and a provral 





ch call for careful guidance. 


ips suffer from. 


2, 1939 


of the philosophy may he in our 

concept of health. What we mean by 

m’’ may be best defined by example. 
is the 


e college (Antioch) analyzes its medical 


for instance, way one small pro- 


itioch sees it, the college physician to-day 
ore important role than merely spraying 
and applying bandages. He must also 
specialist 
up. 

t are the medical problems of this group? 


a specialist in one particular 


of the emergency illnesses, they can be 
tied roughly as follows. 


spiratory ailments—tuberculosis, pneumo- 


nfluenza, bronchitis, the common cold—are 
which college 


the commonest ailments 


Here not only treatment is 


led, but research. 


difficulties, like the common cold, are 
mistakenly made light of. They begin to 
ip during college years, and are more easily 
ted then than later. 
wl defects. 


ve students is obvious. 


The importance of good vision 
Probably college 
iries should be equipped to diagnose the 
er eye difficulties themselves. 

tional disorders and maladjustments are 
It has been 


ited that approximately one young person 


very much in the health picture. 


ten has emotional diffieulties and instabilities 


Catching these 


n college seems more intelligent than 


ting until they have full-blown neuroses and 


1 


how to use his serviees. 


hoses to contend with. 
lergic and endocrine disorders are fairly 
on among the college group, and greatly 


individual development. Sometimes ob- 


ire in their symptoms, and in a relatively new 


al area, they are likely to get overlooked. 
more time and money, college medicine is 
a position to add both to medical knowl- 
and to long-term efficiency and happiness. 
des having some specialized knowledge in 
of these areas and furnishing the necessary 


ices, the college doctor must be an edueator. 


medicine’s greatest needs is a lay publie 


t knows what may be expected of a physician 


Besides the training 
ity, which is fundamental to any college 
program, part of the doctor’s job is to 
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educate the students with whom he comes in eon- 
tact—rid them of harmful attitudes toward ill- 
childhood, 


cooperat lon 


often carried over from and 


ness, 


edueate them to intelligent with 
medieal services. 

medical 
worked out the 


Each of the 700 students 


Toward the achievement of its 
Antioch 


administrative set-up. 


pro 
gram, has following 
pays a medical fee of $15.00 a year, which en 
titles him to medical service (ineluding labora- 
tory tests, X-rays and fluoroscopic examinations ) 
by the physician and staff, and to hospitalization 
in the infirmary. In 1937-38 there were 6,894 
general clinical consultations (voluntary) made 
hy Antioch students, and the infirmary provided 
1,229 bed 


ace Laboratory tests 
totaled 2,502, and X-rays 536. 


days of service. 

The medical fee also provides for consultations 
with outside physicians and specialists, when 
requested by the college physician. This provi 
sion is doubly important. Not only does it sup- 
plement the medical facilities of a small town and 
a small staff; it also provides a way out for both 
physician and student should the two fail to reach 
a working understanding. 

A third provision covers emergency hospitali- 
zation other than in the college infirmary. If a 
student should be suddenly stricken with appen- 
dicitis during the school year, he can be operated 
on in the hospital of his choice by the surgeon 
of his choice, and the college wall refund the first 
$200 of his bill. 
dents spend half their time on jobs away from 


Considering that Antioch stu- 


the campus, this provision is especially impor- 
tant. 
emergency they will not delay calling in medical 


It gives them sufficient backing so that in 


care. 

In its four years of operation, the Antioch 
medical plan has solved two problems: how to 
supplement small-town facilities with the facili- 
ties available in near-by cities, and how to help 
take up the slack in major emergeney—both at 
reasonable cost to the individual. 

The Antioch plan is not entirely financed by 
student fees; about a fourth of the cost is carried 
by the college. This is as it should be, for the 
college as well as the individual benefits from 


adequate treatment of student health problems. 


DorotHy HAL 
PERINO B. WINGFIELD 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE CONGRESS ON EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY! 


Ir is imperative that democracy be a real 
democracy, that it be participated in by the 


body of citizenship and that youth be 


that to participate in shaping and in 


choosing government is an imperative part of 


his life duty Vicholas Murray Butler. 


The defense against a bad idea is a better idea ; 
the defense against a half truth is a truth; the 
defense against propaganda is education ; and it 
is in education that democracies must place their 
trust.—William F. Russell. 

Founded as it is at rock bottom on the free- 
dom, equality and personal value of the indi- 
vidual, the practical quality of democracy de- 
pends on the standard of development of average 
human beings. This insures that it can never 
hecome a rigid doctrine, because it is conceived 
to evolve in harmony with the normal evolution 
of human progress. In this respeet it 1s wnique 
among all social theories and ean never perish. 
John M. Ciechanowski. 

No system is “demoeratie” if the individual has 
not freedom of thought, or rather its expression, 
freedom of access to facts (often ealled freedom 
of the press, but not quite the same thing), free- 
dom of speech and congregation, liberty of per 
son subject only to process of law, freedom of 
religious beliefs and worship—we should also 
add a reasonable freedom of choice in occupation 
and loeation, and particularly freedom to con- 
vert, by peaceful argument, a minority into a 
majority opinion.—Lord Stamp. 

It is not enough that the maxims of civil lib- 
erty be spread upon paper and celebrated by 
sunshine patriots. They are futile unless made 
dynamic in government itself. They are mere 
trash unless supported by eitizens in daily con- 
duct.—Charles A. Beard. 

I count him wise and right well taught 

Who can bear a horn and blow it not. 

Old English rhyme, quoted by John 

Vurray, of Eveter, England. 

The only real education in self-government is 
the direet practice of it—Lord Eustace Percy. 

My suspicion is that in Sweden the good re- 


| These excerpts from the papers presented at the 
Congress on Education for Democracy have been 
selected for SCHOOL AND Society by Harriet Shoen. 


sults are at least as much due to the teach 
to the curriculum, to their tradition of lear 
their respect for books, and, not least signit 
to their secure position, their civil servic 
tenure, their high social status, their impx 
in municipal affairs—all giving them an 
ence that ill-paid and ill-esteemed .. . ti 
could never have, even giving them a possih 
and a habit of free discussion and indep 
attitudes. Respect for education ean 1 
born out of contempt for teachers——Mrs. 
Myrdal, of Stockholm. 


.. To make for democracy, education 
deliberately combat all collective hatreds, 
and megalomanias. It should seek to er: 
all forms of xenophobia—the phobias 
strangers—from all texts, from all inst: 
and from all extra-curricular activities 
schools. It should foster habits of reaso: 
justice by enlarging the scope of civies ir 
secondary schools to include the study of dei 
racy as a whole, of its implications in all | 
relationships, and of the dangers from 
it must be protected. . . .There is nothi 
Jews dread more than the ery raised by 
tarianism: “One people, one State, one Fiu 
There is nothing we Jews yearn for mor 
the good tidings of Democracy announcing 
humanity, one divine Kingdom, one God.” 
decai M. Kaplan. 


As the world is to-day, great events 
continent have their repereussions in anotli 
no one ean live out his life in a walled garde: 
Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 


No men were less revolutionary 1 
than the heroes of the American Revo 
They made a resolution in the name of Mag 
Charta and the Bill of Rights.—Quoted 
James Bryce’s “The American Common 
by Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 


The key to responsible voluntary act 
education.—Winthop W. Aldrich. 


Knowledge alone will not save our repul 
form of government. Liberty can not con! 
unless there is integrity and patriotie | 
in the heart of the individual. . . . Lazin: 
difference or crookedness in citizenship is | 
against democracy. Intellectual honesty 
essential requisite of good eitizenship. Ou! 
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f education must put emphasis on char 


Ol 
= well as intelligence—Louis J. Taber. 
}omoeraey, as We have seen, is a way of liy 
cether. It depends for its vitality upon 
mental attitudes, simple habits of action 
profound rather than upon 
book maxims or particular organizational 


convictions, 


s, It follows that the school and college 


ke its greatest contribution to the main 
ee of demoeraey by offering young people 
tinuous experience in democratic practice. 
No type of professional education ean, ot 
e, be the object of greater concern to those 
desire the triumph of than 
er edueation. First, those should be 
raged to enter the teaching profession who 


democracy 


a becoming eonfidence in their own powers, 
ffeetionate interest in other and especially 
nger human beings, and a predisposition 
easonable That persons 
receive the type of demoeratie general 


conduct. those 
tion hitherto outlined is particularly to be 
ed. For it is manifestly preposterous to 
ose it likely that individuals who have them- 
never enjoyed freedom, never thriven in 
iosphere of affection, nor had long and 


uvineing experience of the efficacy of rational 


cedures should prove readily capable of pro- 


) 
Le 


vouth is 


t)7eY 





demoeratie characteristics in others. 
W. Bigelow. 

noeraey needs a longer period of growth 
i standardized society planned from above. 
ore complex the society, the more skill the 
dual needs to find his unique place in it. 
kes time to aequire skill. The prolongation 
wasteful in a state which puts ma 
values first. The sooner they ean be ae- 
ited the better. A state put 
values first will be glad to give individ- 
This 
expensive procedure, but human beings are 


Wil 


which ean 
ie to consider their potentialities. 


at it eosts. . . . Some colleges show the 
‘s of a kind of aeademie class conscious 
ich borders on intelleetual snobbishness. 
ist scorns voeationalist who scorns theorist 
Scorn is not the atmos- 
Too often the 
emie world betrays the very thing it could 
‘ easily demonstrate, the validity of a variety 
ducational methods to reach common eduea- 


scorns praetitioner. 
e in which to grow wisdom. 


goals, . 


. . Above all, democracy needs 
who have the habit of maintaining free 
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spirits while they voluntarily assume corporate 
responsibility. Colleges dedicated to the cause 
of truth and the welfare of youth help to pro 
duee such eitizens. Such is their contribution 


to demoeraey.—Mildred H. McAfee. 


The blessings of a republican government are 
not for weaklings. If children 
taught the rigors of learning, if they have not 


have not been 
been taught that nothing worth while can be won 
without mental and physieal effort, they will 

Weak 
ne Ws 


always evade responsibility in later life. 
men are the fodder of dictatorships. 
Prentis, Jr. 

Let us remember that the more vital the issues 
with whieh citizenship is coneerned, and the 
more competent and vital the teacher, the more 
harmful it is to try to keep him in blinkers. 
The one thing that really is intolerable is the 
dull recitation in school of a lifeless corpus of 
irreproachable but wholly insincere sentiments 
when the world into which the pupil passes 


from his sehool exercises is throbbing with 
powerful forees of a very different nature, 


forees which, just because they are so real, the 
school is often afraid to toueh. Here, if any 
where, is the Achilles heel of so much of our 
education to-day: it is apt to be afraid of its own 


world.—Fred Clarke. 


The teacher will have to teach dangerously. 
issues.- 


He will have to handle eontroversial 
G. T. Hankin. 


Let me suggest what is distinctive in English 
education. . . . They instruct and they edueate, 
having a double technique for a boy, as a pupil 
Teach him the one way and 


Teaeh him 


the other, and you make him good to live with. 


and as a person. 
you help him to get on and to live. 


Make a scholar or a seientist or an artist of him, 
But 
must.—John Murray. 


if you ean. make a eitizen of him you 


Demoecraey’s goal is ... to keep human be 
ings intelligently alert enough to feel that old 
responsibility for their own lives, even in the 


The only 


chanee for becoming truly adult in character in 


labyrinth maze of industrial society. 


our complex modern world is by having brains 
well trained enough to see through surface com- 
plexities to the same old life-realities whieh 
always have been, always will be, the only foun- 
dations on which to build health, strength and 
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the enjoyment of living. Hence democracy’s tance. The question will cease to be si 
impassioned attention to education.—Dorothy — what shall we teach, but how well ean we t 
Cunfield Fisher. —Morse A. Cartwright. 

Charity and tolerance belong to the relations Human development and progress muy 
of men to one another; they do not belong in the judged by standards of humanity as a w! 
realm of ideas and prineiples. When tolerance Ernest Bevin. 
enters the realm of ideas it beeomes indifference ; If we ean implant in our people the Christ 
and when indifference dominates the minds of virtues that we sum up in the word eha: 
men, human institutions, democracy included, — and, at the same time, give them a knowledy, 
are as Weak and unstable in their foundations as the line which should be drawn between 


he s of are cloude ir convie . 
the mund f men are clouded in their convic tarv action and governmental eompulsio: 


tions.-Anton C, Pegis, demoeracy, and of what ean be aceon 

[ prophesy that, once the principle of lifelong within the stern laws of economies, wi 
learning is accepted by the professional edu- enable them to retain their freedom, and 
cators, debate among them on the content of | same time, make them worthy to be free.— Vi 


education at various levels will reeede in impor- — throp W. Aldrich. 


REPORTS 


SUMMER HEALTH AND PHYSICAL program. Dr. Irving gave a clear-eut a1 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE AT of the school health service as viewed }y 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY general medical practitioner, stressing the 

THE second summer conference to consider — tanee of the school and family physicians 
topies of vital interest in health and physical — outlining the scope of the school medical exa 
education was conducted at Syracuse University — nation. 
on Thursday, July 20.) The program, which was Dr. Rogers pointed out that, while he: 
prepared in cooperation with the State Division not the only objective of physical education, 
of Health and Physical Edueation, had as its is a very important one and should be of prin 
keynote the meeting of the individual health —coneern to all physical educators. Stating t! 
needs of the pupils in the schools. In the morn- — the development of muscular power is basic, li 
ing session, this problem was attacked by a discussed the use of physical fitness (streng' 
superintendent of schools, Dr. D. J. Kelly, of — tests in revealing physical condition and out 
Binghamton; by a physician, Dr. Peter Irving, remedial and developmental programs 
secretary of the New York State Medical So- Rogers said that the P.F.I. as a mea 
ciety; and by a physical educator, Dr. Frederick — health is still very erude, but is the best 
Rand Rogers, of Boston University. Dr. Hiram — now available for determining the general ))! 
A. Jones, director of the New York State Divi- — cal condition of school children. It is not d 
sion of Health and Physical Edueation, acted — nostie. Consequently, physical educators 
as summarizer. Special interest sessions, con- more and more depend upon physicians { 
ducted by state department and university offi- covering the causes of low physical fitne- 
cials, were held in the afternoon to discuss prob- A lively diseussion on physical fitness tet 
lems relative to the school health service, health and follow-up programs took place in the 
teaching, dental hygiene, school nursing, physical noon meeting of school physicians, 0) 
edueation, recreation and athleties. by Dr. Cyrus H. Maxwell, of the State Edu 

Stressing the importance of attending to the tion Department, and participated in by Dr. 1 
health needs of school children, Dr. Kelly pointed = M. Hickernell, of Syracuse University, Dr. W 
out that definite organization ability within the liam E. Ayling, of Syracuse, and others 
school is required to accomplish a worth-while — general feeling of the meeting was that ply> 
health service, that the cooperation of all school — fitness testing could play an important p 
health and physical education agencies is needed, school health programs. Dr. Hickern 
and that administrative support and financial aid = nounced that the Student Health Servic: 
are essential for an efficient and effeetive health the Department of Physical Edueation at 


Syl 
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versity were planning a careful follow- 
ram of low-fitness students, whieh would 
the use of such supplementary tests as 
netabolisms, blood eounts, electrocardio- 
_x-rays, and others when advisable in indi- 
ises, and whieh would inelude a earef'ul 

the health habits of eaeh student. 
H1. Champlin, chief of the State Physical 
tion Bureau, in eondueting the afternoon 
edueation diseussion meeting, outlined 
sical fitness projects now being earried 
ne eight schools in New York State by 
University in collaboration with the 
The 


in developing these programs is to set 


~ | er 
State Edueation Department. immediate 


tisfactory procedures for loeal school 
ties to follow in establishing more effee- 
yrograms of physical edueation. Particular 
is being given to the measurement 

ts and their follow-up; recording the essen- 
ormation needed by the physical educator ; 
preparing reports for local school authori- 
the State Edueation Department and 
public. The participating schools are: 
acuse, Sherrill, Solvay, Tully, Water- 


. Camillus, Warners and Whitesboro. 


\ ; Ny 


Perhaps the final statement by Dr. Jones in 


marizing the conference expresses the 


of many. “One of the things of tremen- 
portance which the physical fitness index 
-tate has done is to challenge the think- 
not only physical education teachers but 
authorities and sehool administrators 

It is easy to become satisfied with a 
being conducted. It is worth while to 
examine that program oceasionally to see if we 
e doing things that are really significant and 
ental to the edueational growth of boys 


H. HaArrRIsOoN CLARKE 
y RTMENT OF ATHLETICS AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
\S an outgrowth of the Stanford School-Press 
veations Investigation which was conducted last 
‘he American Institute of Publie Relations 


r 


report of the findings of this investigation 
‘The Daily Newspaper and Higher Edueation,’’ 
University 


Rex F. Harlow, Stanford Press, 
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has recently been organized, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, to carry on research and provide 
instruetion in the field of publie relations. In 
corporated as a non-profit educational body to 
serve primarily the Pacific Coast, the institute 
will in time extend its operations to the whole 
of America. 

The purpose of the new institute is to build 
an instrumentality through which all the major 
elements in our society can cooperatively meet 
and study and solve in part at least some of the 
The 


institute is intended to be both a fact-finding and 


more pressing problems of publi relations. 


an instructional organization, open to people in 
all walks of life whose needs, desires and abilities 
are such as to make them interested in studying 
publie relations. 

Industrial, agricultural, labor and protessional 
leaders admit their perplexity in dealing with 
the numerous stubborn social problems facing 
them. They want to learn what history and psy 
chology and economies and political science and 
philosophy and the other basie disciplines have 
They 


recognize themselves as being too elose to their 


to teach in connection with their problems. 


difficulties to think as clearly about them as they 
would like. 


the long view and in developing persons within 


And so they desire aid in acquiring 


their ranks with the training and background to 
understand and support this long view. 

These leaders believe that if fhe people of the 
Pacitie Coast can learn better how to work to- 
gether, how to be cooperative, how to live and 
give unselfishly they can immeasurably improve 
themselves and their opportunities and will have 
While 


the more enlightened of these leaders deplore 


taken a long step in the right direction. 


calamity howling, it appears obvious to them that 
unless those among us on whom rests the respon 


sibility of developing a broad socialized outlook 


acquire mastery of the basie elements of public 


relations the soundness of our very economic 


existence is threatened. Believing as they do 
that in unity les strength, that we must all “hang 
together or hang separately,” they urge that a 
careful study be made of the best means and the 
wisest use of these means in improving our public 
relations. Heretofore America has been largely 
a nation of individuals who have not been forced 


to work together collectively. But stern necessity 





1938; fora summary of the report, see SCHOOL AND 
Society, 48: 1241, 472-474, October 8, 1938. 
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forees our people to-day to take a new course. ized training leading to advanced degreys 

Those who are interested in the American Insti-  publie relations. This instruction has been , 

tute of Public Relations see in it an instrumen- ducted by the staff of the institute in con junet; 
tality which can constructively help in making with the faculties of cooperating universitie. 
this change. The appointment of fellows has been made 
The activities of the institute are organized — the recommendation and with the finan 
under two headings, instruetion and research. sistance of interested individuals and orga: 
Instruction ineludes an annual series of short tions. Each fellowship covered not less 
courses to be held at leading universities where O07 year of study and research. Fellows wi 
persons in industry, commeree, labor, agriculture, fitness and maa - gan fields have be 
government and the professions ean attend lec- assigned to those fields for study and rest 
Where it was needed and convenient, 


mentary work to fill out program defi: 
was assigned to the fellows in universiti 


participate in discussions wherein these prin- . me . 
I jacent to the institute. Students admitted 


tures given by prominent national figures on the 


general principles of publie relations and ean 


ciples are applied to specifie local problems in 
the field. The first of the series for the summer 
of 1939 was held at Reed College, Portland, 


under the auspices of the Oregon State System 


fellowships have been selected only att 
ough investigation revealed their fitness 
dertaking the intensive graduate course requ 
: ; by the institute. A number of factors, suc! 
of Higher Edueation, from July 31 to August : . : ): 
; ' r practieal experience in public relations, 
11; the seeond at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, from August 14 to 25; and the third is 
being held at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, from August 28 to September 9, 


Those who have served as members of the fae- 


scholastie attainment, graduation from a 
ard university or college, good character, 
mental and physical health and proved capaci’ 
for hard work entered into their selection. 
The desired goal sought by the institute in ¢! 
ulty for the six weeks series are Dr. Harwood L. — ¢gnnection is to set up the machinery 
Childs, Princeton University; Dr. Don D. Les- — gtruetion which will allow development 0! 
cohier, University of Wisconsin; Messrs. Har- profession of public relations, and 
ford Powel and Edward L. Bernays, of New through this process to educate men anid \ 
York, and Dr. Rex F. Harlow, of Stanford Uni- — in this profession who will build a bod) 
versity. Professor Ralph D. Casey, of the Uni- quirements, rules and regulations which 
versity of Minnesota, was an additional faculty serve to guide the profession. 
member for the Portland short course. Research ineludes the development of a 
Lectures at each center have been fifty min- of experts who will constantly earry on bo’ 
utes in length and have been conducted during subjective and objective research in public r 
the morning courses, from nine to twelve thirty, tions, the results to be made available 
five days a week, for two weeks. The after- by interested persons in the field. (Gene 
noons, unscheduled, have been kept free for read- studies, investigations and experiments wil! | 
ing, speeial conferences and the individual work conducted in those industrial, agricultu 
and reereation of students. In the evenings, labor organizations and professions in w! 
from seven thirty to nine thirty, diseussion greatest need exists and such effort pro 
forums have been held. The members of the the largest probability of significant resu 
faeulty sat as panels and the students raised Also, practical problems in public relations 
questions and discussed important points that be studied and analyzed and attempts 1 
were brought out during the morning leetures. solve them. The institute will issue from | 
These discussions were led by associate lecturers to time bulletins, monographs, pamphiets 
who are practical workers in publie relations reports on the results of these researchies 
and who tested the ideas of the lectures in the The institute is operated by a board 0! 
light of their daily experiences and problems. tees of nine members elected from a member 
In addition to the short courses, regular in- in three classifications: sustaining members 


struetion has been given to a limited number of — at $1,000 per year; service memberships, @t * 


persons (fellows) desirous of seeuring special- per year; standard memberships, at 








addition to membership fees, the in- 
; supported by enrolment fees for short 
and private subseriptions from indi- 
and institutions. The board of trustees 
sed of: Rex F. Harlow, president; 


( \V. Kleiser, Henry North and Walter 
\\ May, vice-presidents; Paul C. Edwards, 
ry; K. C. Ingram, treasurer; J. Howard 
mar \f , legal counsel; B. I. Graves. 
ey \ssisting the board of trustees is a large ad- 


ommittee composed of educators, busi- 
fessional and other leaders. Among the 
s who are serving on this Advisory Com- 


e the following: Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
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Kdwin A. Cottrell, Chilton R. Bush, Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Samuel B. Morris, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Frederick M. Hunter, Charles D. Byrne, 
Donald M. Erb, G. W. Peavy, R. B. Dillehunt, 
Victor P. Morris, H. L. 
System of Higher Education; Dexter M. Kee- 
Willamette 
University; William Everson, Linfield College; 


Vanee, Oregon State 


zer, Reed College; Bruce Baxter, 
R. E. Dugdale, superintendent of Portland City 
Schools; L. P. Sieg, Howard H. Preston, Jud- 
son Falknor, Harry Smith, H. C. Hunter, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
Rex F. Harrow 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CHILDREN COMPARE TWO TYPES OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

8 | ttitude of pupils toward their school 

in important matter which is sometimes 

oked in attempts to evaluate educational 

Too frequently, curriculum reorgani- 

planned by people far removed from 

od who have made sincere but futile 

transfer their thinking to the child’s 

departure. The result may well be a 

which appeals strongly to the adult but 

ell fitted to the child, and one may rightly 

ok with coneern upon the statement by an 

on that a school program is “just what 

| should have hked to take.” It is important, 

then, to study the reactions of children to their 


f school surroundings whenever possible and to 
sf weigh their responses heavily in planning for 
: reorganizations of curriculum and procedure. 

\n excellent opportunity to make such a can- 


irose at University High School, University 

of Minnesota, in the fall of 1937. For three 
this institution had used an integrated 
riculum in grades seven and eight. This pro- 
gram was abandoned during the summer of 
"57, and the two grades were returned to a 
re or less traditional organization built around 
the four common subject-matter fields—English, 
social science, mathematies and natural science. 
The conventional ninth-grade program was not 
fected by the reorganization. The result was 
number of pupils in grades eight and 

nine during the session 1937-1938 had experi- 
enced both types of organization in the same 


school. The change represented a move from 
integration to traditional organization, and 


afforded an admirable opportunity to observe 
The 


groups were rather small, but it appears that the 


pupil reactions to the two types of work. 


results may be interesting and worth-while, even 
though their conelusiveness is limited by the 
sparsity of cases. 

The University High School integrated pro- 
gram, known as the Unified Curriculum, was put 


into operation in September, 1934. It was 


planned largely under the leadership of O. R. 
Floyd, L. B. Kinney and S. E. T. Lund, all of 
the University High School staff at that time. 
Inasmueh as the plan has been described in 
print,’ a brief description of its principal fea- 
tures will suffice for this article. 

The Unified Curriculum was based upon what 
its designers considered the seven basic needs of 
man—food, shelter, mobility, communication, co- 
operation, passing on man’s heritage and mental 
and spiritual life. Its procedure involved the 
presentation of a series of units, each covering 
treating the materials 
The program 


about six weeks, end 
applying to one of these needs. 
was used in grades seven and eight. Units were 
planned by the staff and administered by Dr. 
Floyd, who served as coordinator. The school 
day was broken into two parts, the morning 
being assigned to the Unified Curriculum and the 
afternoon to correlated work in the arts, physical 
education and extra-curricular activities. Meth- 

10. R. Floyd, L. B. Kinney and 8S. E. T. Lund, 
Phi Delta Kappan, 18: 203-209, 218, March, 1936. 
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ods of procedure were left to individual teachers, 
but, in general, class work was distinguished by 
freedom, opportunity for pupil initiative, sociah- 
zation, activity, free and extensive reading and 


considerable use of such devices as visual aids 
and field trips. 

Because of changes in personnel, the program 
1937. An 


attempt had been made for two years to accumu- 


was not continued in the autumn of 


late evidence regarding the success of the plan, 
and the study reported here represents part of 
a broader investigation. Unfortunately, the 
originators were unable to institute a system of 
parallel evaluation when the program was estab- 
lished. Therefore, it was impossible to demon- 
strate, with any objectivity, the achievement of 
the important non-informational goals which the 
Unified Curriculum to 
studies based on the New Stanford Achievement 
Test 
that the products of the Unified Curriculum were 


\ 


aimed reach. However, 


and ninth grade teachers’ marks showed 
at no disadvantage in connection with a number 
of conventionally measured skills and that these 
pupils did quite as well in ninth-grade traditional 
programs as pupils of similar ability from other 
school 

The questionnaire of pupil attitudes was ad- 
1937, to twenty-two 
pupils and forty-four 
All these had been 


Curriculum, and, 


December, 


seventh-grade 


ministered in 
former 
former eighth-grade pupils. 

Unified 


a summer vacation, had completed three 


one or two years In 
after 
months of work under a conventional solid-sub- 
ject plan of organization. In giving the ques- 
tionnaire, every effort was made to avoid setting 
up compulsions or prejudices on the part of 
pupils. 

The questionnaire, with the responses of forty- 
four former eighth-grade pupils, appears in 
Table I. The critical ratios and Pearson proba- 
hility values of percentage differences in response 
have been supplied. Results for the twenty-two 
former seventh-grade pupils are omitted because 
the smallness of the sample makes significant dif- 
ferences a rarity. However, these seventh grade 
differences will oceasionally be mentioned in eon- 
nection with the analysis of results for the larger 
the table, U. C. Unified 
to the solid- 


Opportunity to check items 


group. In refers to 
Curriculum, S. S. 


subject program. 


conventional 


in an “uneertain” eategory was provided on the 
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included in ealeulations. 


DIRECTION 


TABLE I 


AND RELIABILITY OF 


VoL. 50, No 


pupils’ blanks, but such responses wer 








PERCENTAGE [Dtrrep 


ENCES FOR ITEMS FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE (iyey 


original wording, even though some of the | 


To ForMER EIGHTH GRADE 


apparently missed their marks. 


most implications ean be drawn from the t: 


analysis will be brief. 


Differ- 
Item ence 
favors 

More work outside class is 
expected in S. S. 

All the students get more 
chance to recite in | 1a Os 

Classes are more interesting 
in BE. &. 

I know more about what I 
am expected to do in S. S. 

Students decide more about 
what to study in u. € 

Teachers have to work harder 
in Ss. S 

Classes are quieter and more 
orderly in Ss. S. 

Students do more work on 
committees in U.¢ 
School work is more fun in U. C. 

My school work makes me 

think more frequently and 
more seriously in Re ow 

Students decide more about 
how to study in eo. 

My parents would prefer me 
to work in S. S. 

I take more part in class dis 
cussion in U. C 

Students make more reports 
in eS 

I talk more about school work 
outside class in Ss. S. 
I do more reading for Ss. S. 

I iearn more that is really 
worth knowing in B.S: 

I study out of a greater num 
ber of books in S. S. 

I believe that the teachers 

think more about us as boys 
and girls in 1 

There is more school time for 
study in Ss. S. 

I believe the teachers think 

more about their subjects 
in Ss. S 

I learn more about important 
problems in uC. 

I learn more that surprises 
me in w. -<, 
Teachers do more talking in S. S 
I prefer school work in S. S. 


UNIFIED CI 
RICULUM PUPILS (N = 44) 


Criti 
ca 
rat 


The complete questionnaire is presented 1! 


Inasmuc} 


tanhle 


To begin with, the larger group (hencetort 


called eighth grade) stated a preference for wor 


under the solid-subject plan. 
(henceforth termed seventh grade) 


The smaller gr 


pre terre 


Unified Curriculum, but the difference was ! 


significant. 
this eighth-grade preference for convention 
of 


organized classes are 


recency 


The most obvious explanations 


\y 


impress 


recognized parental preference, as shown in 1el 
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nd the recognition of a greater delimita- 
esponsibility in solid-subject work, im- 
item four. These items produced inde- 
esults in the case of the smaller group. 
rly every item which dealt with socializa- 
pupil participation in learning activity, 
dren of both groups were able to recog 
superiority of the Umified Curriculum. 
ms, showing significant differences, were 
two, five, seven, eight, eleven and four- 
Both groups produced significant differ- 
voring Unified Curriculum, on all these 
Item seven, referring to quiet and orderly 
. may be interpreted in reverse as evidence 
ter activity under the integrated program. 
known in advance that the Unified Cur- 
provided greater freedom and socializa- 
the questionnaire showed that the young 
clearly recognized the facet. 
only significant disagreement between 
as found in connection with school time 
item twenty. The eighth-grade group 
d more opportunity for study under 
the 
nder the Unified Curriculum. 


onal organization, seventh-grade 
It happens 
larger group attended regular study hall 
t of its ninth-grade program during the 
of 1937. 
croup that it did more reading for solid- 


The admission by the eighth- 
classes must be taken as a criticism of 
ticular integrated offering. Items seven- 
ud twenty-two represent an apparent con- 

n. The eighth-grade children felt that 

rned more that was really worth knowing 

7 n conventional classes, but more about important 
) ms in Unified Curriculum. Seventh-grade 
did not produce significant differences 


tems considered in this paragraph. 


Several interesting observations regarding 

eachers appear in the responses to the ques- 

rable, tionnaire. Pupils in both grades felt that 
talked more, had to work harder and 

more about their subjects in eonven- 

work tional program, while they thought more about 
7 ils as individuals in Unified Curriculum. 
ern Differences were signifieant only for the larger 
51 troup. It is worth noting that the children were 
ns ot nable to pereeive the large amount of. effort 
na expended in planning soeialized classes in which 
<si0n, hers appeared to take relatively little part. 


groups agreed, with significant differ- 
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ences, that school work was more fun in Unitied 
Curriculum. This is quite important in view of 
the fact that other investigations, as mentioned 
above, showed Unified Curriculum pupils to be 
at no disadvantage in a number of so-called fun- 
damental skills and in subsequent school work at 
the ninth-grade level. 

Judging from these pupil observations, the 
integrated curriculum seems to have fulfilled a 
number of its purposes. It clearly provided 
greater socialization and democracy in class pro- 
cedure, and it resulted in recognized pupil-con- 
sciousness on the part of its teachers, which is 
particularly noteworthy. These conelusions were 
well supported, in a subjective fashion, by the 
personal comments and observed behavior of 
the 


intelligent 


remarks ot those 
effort to 


what was being attempted in the Unified Cur- 


children and by parents 


who made an understand 


riculum. It is pleasing to report that University 
High School is now using the experience gained 
in the project discussed here in a new attack 
upon the problem of eurriculum. 
Roya B. Embree, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ARE FIRST IMPRESSIONS BEST ON 
OBJECTIVE TESTS? 


A NUMBER of investigators! have coneluded 
that between 50 and 75 per cent. of the students 
who make one or more changes in their answers 
to objective type examination questions raise 
their grades by so doing. Some ot these inves- 
tigators also report that students who rate low 
on the examination are more likely to change 
from a correct to an incorrect answer, in spite 
of the fact that these same students usually make 
more changes. The present report is an attempt 
to verify these conclusions. 

Approximately 28,000 test responses made by 
154 students divided between three classes form 
the basis of this study. The classes as listed in 
Table I consisted entirely of men taking courses 
The content of the three courses 
the 


True-false 


in psychology. 
different ; 
identical. 


was consequently examinations 


were not and multiple 
choice items were included in the examinations 
in the proportion of about 2 to 1, respectively. 


1H. C. Lehman, ScHooL AND Society, 28: 456-— 
458, 1928: C. O. Mathews, Jour. Ed. Psychol., 20: 
280-286, 1929: M. L. Lowe and CC. C. Crawford, 
Jour. Ed. Psychol., 20: 192-195, 1929. 
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Students who 
by changing 
answers 


lowered score 


ruised score 


failed to alter 
score 
Students making 
no changes 


Totals 


It is quite obvious from Table I that the 


resent classes reveal the same general tendency 


pP 
as noted by previous investigators; namely, that 
a majority of students changing their answers 
on such questions raise their final grades by such 
a procedure. 

Hlowever, what about that quarter of the 
students who tend to lower their grades when 
they change answers? Are they necessarily at 
the tail end of the class as previous data indi- 
cate? 

Table Il, based upon only classes A and B 
(class C was too small to warrant analysis in 
this respect), indicates that the greatest number 
of changes were not always made by the inferior 
students. One striking faet in this table is the 
equal number of changes made by the highest and 
the lowest sections of class B. It will be noted 
that the best students in class A made the most 
changes. 


TABLE II 


Hiexiles based on final score 


(low) (high) 
1 2 q é 5 6 


changes per 
student 


Aver. no. er| 


Per cent. of |{ 
changes JA 
which were) B 
correct 


* Italicized numbers are the highest in their respec 
tive rows. 

Inspection of the percentage of changes which 
were correct reveals little or no consistent rela- 
tionship between standing in the class and the 
correctness of the changed answers. There seems 
to be a very slight difference between the lower 
and upper halves of the classes in this respect, 
but such a difference is statistically unreliable. 

The question now arises: What factors may 


7 


have operated to produce the discrepancy 
these and previous findings? Two possibilit 
present themselves. 

First, a selective factor may have operated 
in the groups studied at Colgate. This seems 
unlikely and at best would be exceedingly diftieult 
to demonstrate. 

Second, the difficulty of the test items may 
have some influence on test behavior. If an 
examination were relatively easy, then few good 
students would be doubtful of their first answers, 
while the poorer students would probably change 
more of their first responses. If the test items 
in general were more difficult, then the good stu- 
dents would be more apt to recognize subtleties 
on reconsidering questions. They would 
fore make more changes. The niceties of 
ing on which many objective questions 
might escape the poorer students to such an 
extent that doubt as to their first response would 
never arise. Hence changes would be fewer in 
such a group. 

This hypothesis is strengthened somewhat 
when one considers that the examination for 
class B was constructed so that it would be rela- 
tively easy. Data in Table II support our 
hypothesis, since the lower students in class B, 
which had an easy examination, made more 
changes than similar ranking students in class A, 
relative to their respective groups. 

This study demonstrates at least two points. 
First, in harmony with the previous studies in 
this area students in general are more likely to 
raise than lower their grades by changing an- 
swers on doubtful items. Second, probably no 
consistent relationship exists between an indi- 
vidual’s standing in the elass distribution and 
his suecess in correcting doubtful answers. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible that the difficulty of the 
test may determine whether the inferior or supe- 
rior students are more likely to make changes. 

F. K. Berrien 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
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